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FEW minutes a day for a week and 

your mind will be tidy and your pur- 
pose sure. In three weeks habits will be 
formed which will make your will strong, 
concentration easy and recollection of useful 
facts and material automatic and certain. 


If you are amongst the many who have 
completed the Pelman Course we urge you 
to read once more the lessons and personal 
notes sent to you. Lessons 2 and 3 should 
be read immediately so that you will recall 
the lift to your courage which came with the 
fixing of an aim and the enlargement of 
your power to do things effectively. 


If you are now going through the Pelman 
Course we would like you to send in your 
progress work sheets regularly and so get 
the momentum which continuity gives. 


If you are not yet a Pelmanist, but have 
had a copy of “ The Science of Success,” 
will you please read it again? If youhave not 
had a copy we shall be happy tosend you one. 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind 


The Pelman Training is scientific, precise 
and individual. It will help to make your 
efforts immediately fruitful, at work, socially, 
and in your leisure time. ; 
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They’ve increased the efficiency of water as well as of petrol! Modern 
detergents are largely the outcome of Shell chemical research and large- 
scale production. For example, detergent-alkylate, the base of most 
domestic washing powders — Shell introduced it to Britain and are the 
biggest suppliers. ““Teepol”’, the famous industrial detergent . . . Shell 
again. Such products have helped to raise standards of hygiene and im- 
prove conditions in every walk of life . . . it’s no exaggeration to say... 


Shell Chemicals are making a cleaner world 


Shell Chemical Company Limited, 15-17 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.1. 
In association with Petrochemicals Ltd - Oxirane Ltd « Styrene Products Ltd. 


TEEPOL is a Registered Trade Mark 
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Forbidden Jungle 
ROSS SALMON 


The amazing story of Ross Salmon’s expedition, with his companion 
Eric Keen, into mountainous jungle land on the borders of Colombia 
and Venezuela, and of his contact with the hostile Motilon Indians, 
a dreaded, primitive, almost unknown tribe. (Illustrated, 17/6 net) 
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Desert Welcome 


An account of a very unusual travel adventure 
CHARLES HARTNOLL 


‘In Libya we found something to please everybody: the artist; the 
archeologist; the explorer; the farmer; the climber; the addict to 
escapism and the person who merely wants the sun.” 

(22 photos, 17/6 net) 




















Once Round the Sun 
RONALD FRASER 


The story of the International Geophysical Year, 1957-58. Ronald 

Fraser describes and discusses what it is hoped to achieve, and what 

one can expect to gain from this gigantic and exciting enterprise. 
(32 photos, many sketches, 16/- net) 
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MR CHURCHILL PAYS A CALL 


BY E. D. 


What follows was written fifteen years ago, and immediately after 
the events it describes. Inspired by the present Prime Minister’s visit to 
Bermuda and a trifle irritated by the Alanbrooke Diaries, I have read it 
again and think it perhaps worth making more widely known: It was 
carefully checked for me at the time for the sake of complete accuracy, 
and the only alterations made since have been the deletion of a few 
sentences and a few names, which might conceivably have caused 


embarrassment. 


THE year was 1942, and I suppose 
that it was no more than appropriate 
that so grand an occasion as a Visit 
from Mr Churchill should be her- 
alded by a series of dramatic and 
baffling telegrams. Indeed, the hand 
of an impressario was already evident 
in the very first specimen. It read: 

Large party very important British 
persons arrive Bermuda by plane from 
the United States on 15th January 


A 


for embarkation warship. Essential 
departure of warship should not 
become known to enemy. To ensure 
this no repeat no aircraft are to be 
allowed to leave Bermuda after mid- 
day 15th and for four days subsequent 
to departure of warship. Also nec- 
essary hold up all surface vessels, 
cable and wireless messages indefin- 
itely. Adequate arrangements made 
with United States for United States 
civil and military aircraft to conform. 
Please consult United States author- 
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ities in any action you take affecting 
them. The party consists of approxi- 
mately ninety persons with total of 
fourteen tons baggage. 


The last sentence was a superb 
touch. And if this superlative 
standard was not absolutely main- 
tained, at least the telegrams that 
followed succeeded in imparting a 
high degree of mystification ; for, no 
doubt with the very proper intention 
of rendering the leakage of any 
firm information more improbable, 
it was ordained, by some whim 
of providence, that all the telegrams 
arrived in the reverse order to that in 
which they had been sent. Nothing, 
it may confidently be asserted, 
could have been more effective. 

With these aids, the predominant 
necessity of enforcing secrecy was 
achieved. Elaborate steps were taken 
to render Bermuda as it was before 
the invention of wireless and tele- 
graphy, and indeed before the in- 
vention of ships propelled by steam. 
The details of the visit were conveyed 
to those concerned by the Governor’s 
A.D.C. in person, who, at the end 
of a long day, had many satisfactory 
things to say about methods of 
transport in Bermuda, where no 
cars were allowed. By the morning 
of the great day all arrangements 
had been successfully concluded, 
although the Acting Governor and 
the Admiral came near to forgetting 
their mutual amiability. 

Then contradictory messages ar- 
rived and all was to do again. Finally 
came one that declared with especial 
authority that our visitor would 
arrive at two o'clock in the after- 


noon. For no very understandable 
reason, full credence was given to it, 
and this time faith triumphed over 
experience; for punctually at two 
o’clock Captain Rogers of P.A.A. 
brought his great bird to rest off 
Darrell’s Island, swiftly followed by 
other aircraft. 

A few moments later the indomit- 
able figure of Mr Churchill stepped 
ashore and, as soon as the necessary 
introductions had been effected, left 
by launch for Hamilton, the capital 
of the Colony. 

Up to this time the secret had been 
well kept. Along the waterfront 
outside the Yacht Club were numbers 
of people on the public benches, 
mainly censors and censorettes taking 
their lunch. Some observed the 
approaching motor-launches with 
no more than an idle and somnolent 
curiosity ; and some were obviously 
snatching the brief pleasures of 
post-prandial dreams. When the 
leading launch was about a hundred 
yards from the steps, however, one 
of the sleepy onlookers apparently 
became aware that something un- 
usual was forward, and a moment 
later had recognised the Prime 
Minister. Another  straightway 
jumped to her feet and exclaimed, 
* Why, it’s Mr Churchill!” It was 
an intriguing and amusing sight to 
see the news spread from bench to 
bench, and then farther and farther 
afield. More onlookers began to 
collect, apparently from nowhere. 
Soon there were the modest begin- 
nings of a crowd. 

Then a young naval officer, whose 
previous avocation had been to teach 
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the young at Saltus Grammar School, 
contrived to get into telephonic com- 
munication with that scholastic insti- 
tution, and, by some miracle, when 
a few minutes later Mr Churchill 
rolled past in the Governor’s 
landau, the walls of the school 
grounds were thick with cheering 
and, what was even 
more miraculous, the young naval 
officer (rather purple in the face) 
was there too. And as the procession 
of carriages toiled on its way up the 
hill to Government House, it was 
extraordinary to observe how quickly 
the news was still spreading. All 
the way up there were twos and 
threes of cheering people who had 
hurriedly arrived on their bicycles. 
Nothing could have been more 
spontaneous, nothing more plainly 
genuine. There was a full guard-of- 
honour of Cameron Highlanders 
awaiting him, which presented a 
refreshing picture of sturdy Scots- 
men, seasoned warriors who had 
been through the retreat from 
Dunkirk. 

Various dignitaries, with no more 


| than a sprinkling of the local ‘uppity,’ 
| had been invited to lunch ; and after 
' some time a party of twenty sat 


down to table. As an erstwhile 
member of a Governor’s staff, it 
was impossible to withhold sympathy 
from the phlegmatic A.D.C., who 
had at least three times that morning 
worked out the seating at table: 
first he had been informed that the 
Governor, Lord Knollys, was not 
returning; then that he was, but 
would not be accompanied by Lady 
Knollys ; and then when the plane 
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arrived, out stepped Lady Knollys, 
whose first words were, “I wasn’t 
going to miss this for worlds.” 

The lunch, as a lunch, was a 
success. I suppose that on these 
occasions one searches the mind 
for memories of sayings of great 
portent from the distinguished guest. 
I tried to warn myself not to expect 
too much by calling to mind the sad 
story of the lady who entertained 
Lord Tennyson at her house in the 
Isle of Wight. After tea, the great 
man became lost in thought, while 
his admiring hostess watched the 
expression on those noble features 
and waited breathlessly for some 
majestic phrase, ever afterwards to 
be treasured. At length, so went 
the tale, the poet broke the silence 
by declaring, “‘ Madam, your stays 
creak ...” Nevertheless, I com- 
forted myself with the thought that 
Tennyson, after all, had not just 
emerged from a series of arduous 
conferences, involving decisions of 
global significance. I looked at 
Mr Churchill. Surely, I thought, 
some phrase of hope and encourage- 
ment would be vouchsafed to us. 
Early in 1942 things were not going 
too well for us . . . perhaps a sen- 
tence or two of grim determination, 
with something about the light at 
the end of the tunnel. 

But alas! he was not in the mood. 
He was obviously out for a little 
innocent relaxation. Early in the 
lunch he succeeded in slaughtering 
a fly which had settled on his hand, 
and on being justly congratulated 
on his marksmanship, he weightily 
explained that it was simply a matter 
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of system; the great idea, he said, 
was to move the hand on which the 
fly perched upwards to meet the 
other at the moment of striking the 
lethal blow. In such circumstances, 
he added, success was almost in- 
evitable. In fact, it was certain. 
A moment later, another fly settled 
on the bald head of Sir Charles 
Wilson, the doctor accompanying 
the party, and amid great laughter 
Mr Churchill carefully instructed 
him how to butt his head forward 
to meet the impending blow. Un- 
happily, the doctor’s skill was not 
equal to the occasion: he missed his 
mark by inches. 

To one who had been miserably 
forced by circumstance into a com- 
parative teetotalism, Mr Churchill’s 
accommodation excited my envious 
admiration. He had what the British 
Broadcasting Corporation describes 
as a superb reception. With my own 
eyes I saw him consume two large 
sherries before lunch; and during 
lunch two whiskies, one glass of port, 
and a glass of brandy seemed to 
disappear in the most casual, everyday 
fashion. Notwithstanding, he firmly 
expressed his belief that one of the 
best of all possible drinks was neat 
cream; and when a glass of this 
sickly beverage was presented to 
him, that went the same way. 
Believe it, posterity! He afterwards 
explained that years ago, forty and 
more, when he first became a Member 
of the House of Commons, one of 
the old waiters in the dining-room 
had told him that his father, Lord 
Randolph, always made a point of 
drinking a half-tumbler of cream 
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at times of stress, and that whenever 
he did so he always remarked, ‘ It 
protects the sheaths of the nerves, 


you know.’ An appeal to Sir Charles 


Wilson to endorse the correctness 
of this prescription, however, only 
received a non-committal reply; 
perhaps he had not altogether for- 
given him the episode of the fly. 

As lunch proceeded, Admiral Sir 
Dudley Pound and Admiral Sir 
Charles Kennedy-Purvis began lead- 
ing the subject of conversation 
towards future arrangements. The 
plan up to that moment was that 
Mr Churchill should leave in H.M.S. 
Duke of York, putting off from 
St George’s not later than a quarter 
to six, when the tide would suit. 
It had already become evident that 
Mr Churchill was addicted to the 
privilege of the great, the right to 
change one’s mind; and also that 
he was already turning over the 
possibility of staying in Bermuda a 
few hours longer. In fact, when 
Lord Knollys suggested that he take 
an opportunity before he left of 
visiting for a few moments the 
House of Assembly, the most vener- 
able in the Empire, he immediately 
replied that, subject to the con- 
venience of the Legislature, he 
would take an opportunity of address- 
ing it. Remarkable man! So he 
argued with his naval advisers with- 
out making a decision, and chaffed 
the local Commander-in-Chief for 
his inability to control his tides more 
in accordance with the convenience 
of his guests. 

He slyly added that he had always 
noticed an extraordinary peculiarity 














about His Majesty’s Navy. He 
supposed, he said, that in his life 
he had been Minister of most 
Government Departments, and had 
found that most of them paid due 
and proper deference to the wishes 
of the Ministry—and even to the 
wishes of the Minister himself. 
Whereas he had always found that 
the attitude of their Lordships of 
the Admiralty was that ministries 
might come, and ministries might 
go, but the Royal Navy goes on 
for ever; and he added, ‘‘ What is 
more, they always travel first-class.” 
Well, he grumbled jovially, he was 
obviously up against it again and, 
if Admiral Kennedy-Purvis refused 
to arrange his tides so that he could 
leave at the time he wished to leave, 
he on his side would refuse to leave 
until the morrow, and perhaps not 
in a battleship either. This led 
to an exchange of significant glances 
between his advisers. 

Immediately after lunch he had 
a conversation with the United 
States Consul-General which some- 
how threw that beloved and modest 


| personage into a condition bordering 


upon St Vitus’s Dance for the rest 
of the day. I met him at intervals 
and each time, apparently forgetful 
of previous encounters, he took me 


| by the arm and exclaimed, “ Just 


think now. I’m here alive, and I’m 
not dreaming ; and that’s the Prime 
Minister of England, and he’s spoken 
to me. It’s true, and I’m not 
dreaming. Say, brother, what d’you 
know about that?” And so he 
continued, in an almost invariable 
and endless repetition. Bless his 
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heart, I discovered later that he had 
unburdened himself of his happy 
recitative to his hostess, and to a 
round half-dozen of the guests into 
the bargain. Happy is he in his 
engaging simplicity! Happy, too, 
is our country in his abiding friend- 
ship. 

Following upon this encounter, 
the Prime Minister consented to the 
ordeal of having his photograph taken 
in a variety of different positions, 
surrounded by the guests. And 
after that he sat happily in the sun. 
Ah ! the heartening sun, the glorious 
sun! He kept praising it and bless- 
ing it, and exclaiming with trium- 
phant exaggeration that he had seen 
no sun for about two years; as for 
his hide-away in Florida, as he 
called it, he had had to submit to the 
most dismal and sunless days imagin- 
able. The sun for him ! 

* The fighting man shall from the sun 
Take warmth, and life from the glowing 
earth.’ 
But when it was suggested that he 
might like a bathe, and the entice- 
ment that the water was sixty degrees 
Fahrenheit was dangled before him, 
he declared that he made it a rule 
of life never to bathe unless the 
water was seventy-two degrees, al- 
though he was ready and willing to 
watch others at anything below that. 

In the meantime, his advisers were 
met in conference to discuss his 
proposal, by now expressed in plain 
terms, that the journey should be 
completed by air; and from time 
to time an emissary approached him 
with some new objection, which he 
evidently disposed of promptly ; for 
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the emissary invariably returned 
somewhat sad whence he came. 
I imagine that every artifice was 
employed to dissuade him from his 
intention. First, that he was taking 
a risk to which he should hesitate to 
ask his advisers to give their counten- 
ance. Second, that Sir Charles 
Wilson advised that he should not 
make the flight on the grounds of 
health (but Mr Churchill took him 
by the arm and said, “ Surely, my 
dear fellow, you are not trying to 
bully me.”). And third, that if he 
were accompanied in the same plane 
by his principal advisers he would 
be offending against His Majesty’s 
own expressed orders. In the end, 
as in the beginning, the question 
was settled. It was also settled that 
he would address the Legislature at 
seven. And at once the Speaker and 
the other officers concerned with the 
Executive and Legislative Councils 
devoted themselves to anxious en- 
deavours to ensure that all Members 
should be present. 

With all these matters out of the 
way, he resumed his happy enjoy- 
ment of the sun. He talked to M. 
about her father, Sir Hubert Gough. 
He reminded her that they were 
old comrades together in the South 
African war—old mess-mates—and 
that they were both present at the re- 
lief of Ladysmith. When she thanked 
him for writing so magnificently 
about him in ‘The World Crisis,’ 
he remarked that he had always held 
that opinion and always regretted that 
it had not been possible to make use 
of his services in this war. 

** Of course, he is old—too old.” 


He then added, after a pause, “ How 
old is he ?” 

M. told him. 

“Yes,” he said, “ that’s very old. 
H’m, two years older than me. Far 
too old. That is,” he added, smiling, 
“for a soldier. It really doesn’t 
matter for a Prime Minister. But 
everybody wants their generals young 
nowadays, and they are getting them, 
younger and younger.” 

After this he planted a Bermuda 
tree on the northern terrace, and in 
great spirits was photographed once 
again, this time with the Governor’s 
children. 

I have always believed that the 
great have an inveterate distaste 
for any attempt at pressing one’s 
acquaintance upon them, and I 
do believe that I have always tried 
to carry out that rather stoical | 
prescription. But that afternoon I ! 
had been altogether too successful ; 
for up to that time I had exchanged © 
no more than a few formal words | 
with the Prime Minister; and, not 
to put too fine a point on it, his share 
in our exchanges had been little more 
than a few grunts. And then, | 
sometime after five, Lord Knollys 

called for me and sent me to him. 

I found him sitting on a sofa | 
in the large Government House 
drawing-room. He was alone. He! 
told me to sit down, and greeted 
me with the words, “ Go on, say | 
your piece.” After a moment’s 
pause, he added, “What do you 
want me to say this evening?” 

I asked him whether he would’! 
like me to tell him the outstanding | 
events of the political history of the 
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Island so that he might use, if he 
cared to do so, anything that appeared 
apposite to his subject. He agreed 
to this cumbersome arrangement, 
but before I could get launched, 
he declared that it was a damned 
draughty house, and moved to 
another sofa. I then began, as best 
I might, to trace the history of Ber- 
muda, beginning with the voyage of 
the Sea Venture on her way to take 
succour to the infant colony of 
Virginia; the wreck, the enforced 
stay of Sir George Somers and Sir 
Thomas Gates in the island, and the 
consequent beginnings of the British 
Colony of Bermuda. I added that 
of course the wreck of the Sea Venture 
was the background of the story of 
‘The Tempest.’ 

“* Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest’?” he 
asked. 

I replied that that was so, and that 
the story was fairly well authenticated 
from internal evidence. 

“So was the Bacon business,” 
he said. “No, no, I would have to 
look into that. I can’t use that.” 

I reminded him that Shakespeare 
actually mentioned ‘the still-vex’d 
Bermoothes ’ in the play, but he was 
not to be persuaded, and asked if 
there was any other stuff which I 
wanted to fob off on him. I said 
that there was of course Andrew 
Marvell and his ‘ where the remote 
Bermudas ride, on ocean’s bosom...’ 
but he interrupted me and dryly 
said that he thought we had better 

get back to history. 

So I launched myself once more 
upon that tedious business, taking 
up my tale again with the beginnings 
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of representative government in 1620. 
I told him that the Bermudians were 
mighty proud that the records of 
the proceedings of the Legislature 
were extant from 1691. I told him 
of the problems of the small com- 
munity, of the quarrels with their 
Governors, of their sturdy indepen- 
dence of spirit, of their loyalty to 
the cause of Charles the Second, of 
the beginnings of customs duties and 
of the century-long efforts to put 
down the almost universal profession 
of smuggling (now being resus- 
citated); and I told him of the 
imprisonment of the Speaker in 1810, 
the beginning of the present franchise 
system, of the end of the old ship- 
building industry, and so on through- 
out the years. 

He asked me very particularly 
about the state of the franchise, both 
for the women of Bermuda and for 
the coloured people ; and I told him 
that the accepted gibe that they were 
both of pre-Reform-Bill vintage was 
perhaps an exaggeration, but that 
it must be confessed that Bermuda 
was somewhat out of step with the 
rest of the world in these and other 
social matters. 

To all of this he said, “ H’m.” 

He then turned to more modern 
affairs, and asked me to tell him 
frankly how we were getting on with 
the Americans, particularly, of course, 
over the negotiations for their Base 
in Bermuda. I said that in recent 


months there had been very little 
friction of any kind, and that I 
believed that relations had advanced 
from the stage when they were good 
because of the grim necessity for 
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the two nations to get along together, 
and were now broad-based on genuine 
understanding of each other’s odd 
ways and on a real sense of friendship. 

“How is that? What has 
happened ? ” 

I said that I supposed that these 
things came in time; and, when he 
pressed me, I added that the reason 
they had come now was mainly due 
to the skill and understanding of 
Lord Knollys in his conduct of 
affairs, and in particular of the 
delicate and complex problems pre- 
sented by personalitites on the Com- 
bined Defence Council. He re- 
marked that he had thought as 
much ; that it made all the difference 
in the world to have a Governor who 
was prepared to understand the other 
man’s point of view, and to put his 
own without putting anyone’s back 
up; and that, above all, it was an 
inestimable blessing to have a Gover- 
nor who was well known to the 
leading personalities in Washington 
and could go over there at any time 
to settle problems with them on 
the spot. He could see the President 
whenever he wished to do so. 

He then continued his cross- 
examination in a number of searching 
questions about what the Bermudians 
thought, and when I replied in 
cautious phrases, he said bluntly that 
he wanted to have the true picture. 
Well, then, I said, those who feel 
most bitterly about what has hap- 
pened might describe our own people 
as having ‘ sold them down the river,’ 
and the Americans as ‘a gang of 
dirty land-grabbers.’ In fact, their 
sentiments were ‘a plague on both 


your houses.’ Many of them, and 
among them perhaps those most 
devoted to the British connection, 
thought that he had not kept to the 
promise he had made when he said 
that nothing would be done in regard 
to the Base without the consent of 
the Colonies concerned. 

Mr Churchill sat up at this, but 
made no remark beyond a brief 
“ce Go on.” 

I told him that no amount of 
explanation or persuasion had moved 
some of these people from that belief, 
in spite of the facts. These facts 
had, of course, been explained in 
Secret Session (and perhaps those 
explanations had not yet reached 
the public), but there Mr Howard 
Trott had given in dramatic detail 
a description of what had taken place 
in London between him and the 
Bermuda delegation. No doubt he 
would remember that he had said 
to them that certain sacrifices were 
necessary on their part, and that 
without them the Empire would not 
receive the whole-hearted aid of the 


United States of America; and that | 
it was necessary, if the Empire were | 
to be saved, for her to have that aid; | 


and that he had put the question to 
them, “Do you think the Empire 
worth saving?” All this Mr Trott 
had told the Assembly and, spreading 
out his arms, had added, “ What 
answer could we give? We gave the 
only answer, as I am sure Honourable 
Members will give it this afternoon.” 
Mr Trott had put the matter frankly 
and dramatically, but I doubted 
whether the public had admitted, 
even to themselves, that the changes 
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which had come to Bermuda had 
been endorsed, not only by their 
delegates in London, but also on 
that afternoon by their representatives 
in the House of Assembly; and 
because of that, it might be well to 
make some clear reference to their 
acceptance. 

“H’m,” he said. ‘“‘ Let me see 
a copy of the message I sent.” 

When I produced one from my 
pocket, he said he would use it in 
his speech. I ventured to demur at 
the stressing of the patriotic theme, 
which I thought had been, in fact, 
over-stressed in the past. He dryly 
asserted that that might be so round 
a conference table, but that he 
believed he knew what was most 
fitting to say to the public through 
an assembly: a statement which I 
accepted with humility. He put the 
paper in his pocket, remarking that 
he was genuinely sympathetic with 
the difficulties of the inhabitants of 
these island bases ; that he thought 
he understood how irksome it was 
for them to have the serene tenor 
of their lives upset; and yet, he 
added on a grimmer note, with the 
unfolding of future events they 
would see for themselves—in fact, 
they must see already, as the menace 
of war threw its ever-lengthening 
shadow over the western hemisphere 
—how great had been the necessity 
and how short had been the time 
for the vital defences to be raised 
against the enemy; and they must 
see, furthermore, how much there 
was still to be done. 

In the meantime, he had been glad 
to hear that from the point of view 
A2 
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of trade and profit the people of 
Bermuda had not fared badly. Was 
that true? He had heard that they 
had had a small trade boom. Did 
that still continue? I told him that 
Bermuda had not done badly out 
of the business: their customs 
receipts, the main source of revenue, 
were in 1941 nearly double their 
previous highest year. The small 
boom would probably not continue 
long, and the probable evacuation 
of the censor staff and some British 
evacuees, and the wives and children 
of American personnel, would make 
some difference. He remarked that 
it seemed ‘ rather silly’ to evacuate 
American wives and children, agree- 
ing that it probably arose from stories 
about alleged conditions during the 
attack on Pearl Harbour. He added, 
parenthetically, that the Americans 
had had a terrible hammering there ; 
just as, he told me to remember, 
we had had hammerings elsewhere. 
However, he said, to come back to 
the Bermudians, it was clear that 
they had not done so badly, and 
he was glad to know that they were 
settling down with the Americans. 

At this point he turned round 
to me and said, “On the question 
of sovereignty I think you need have 
no fears. I spoke to Mr Roosevelt 
about it, and he promised to make 
a disclaimer within, I believe, a 
fortnight: he thought a proper 
opportunity would be the opening 
of the Caribbean Conference, which 
is holding fire until the American 
delegation gets back from Rio.” 

I asked if the President seemed 
quite willing. 
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“Yes, he was willing. He said 
that he did not want any of our 
headaches.” 

“That was the phrase which 
Colonel Knox used.” 

Mr Churchill said he remembered 
that. Well, he hoped that would be 
settled very soon, and that afterwards, 
with that fear removed, we would 
find it easy to get on with our guests : 
from what he had seen of them he 
could not believe it difficult. 

I replied that we were certainly 
lucky in that. 

He then strongly criticised these 
relations elsewhere, and the man in 
charge. I demurred at this, adding 
that he was a great friend of mine, a 
fighting man like himself; and I 
had worked with him for some years. 

“So have I,” said Mr Churchill, 
declaring that the importance of 
our two nations getting along happily 
side by side overrode every other 
consideration. “You say that he 
is a fighting man and a bit of a 
buccaneer, and easy to get on with 
if only people stand up to him and 
deal with him as man to man. But 
it won’t do. I am a fighting man 
myself; but this thing is too big 
for anything or anybody in the 
team to be allowed to jib. We have 
a long way to go, and nothing must 
be allowed to stand as an obstacle 
on our road, however small or 
however big. Nothing. You say 
that he is in the right and I believe 
that he generally is, and finds some 
pleasure in proving it. But it makes 
no difference. The thing is too big 
for any sort of friction. We have 
got to win this war, and I am not 
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going to allow anything, big or small 
to interfere with that. The President 
gives us what we want, falls in with 
our plans and understands our 
difficulties. It is often so. 
people at the top see the great issues 
and are ready to subordinate even 
the privilege of being right to those 
great issues. Believe me, it is too 
big for any trifling.” 

He remained silent for a few 
moments, and then added, as though 
he were speaking to himself, “I do 
not see why the war should continue 
much after the end of 1943.” After 
a pause he added, “I do not think 
I am too great an optimist.” 

I said that we did not mind what 
he said either way: what we did all 
object to very strongly was the silly 
and uninformed optimism which filled 
the editorials and the commentaries 
before the opening of a campaign, 
or a phase of a campaign, with the 
inevitable reaction when success 
was not immediately forthcoming. 
He replied that I must remember 
that some people were equally 
strongly opposed to the serving- 


up of an invariable diet of fore- | 


boding. No one minded what he 
gave us, I repeated—it was those 
damned commentators. 

“Well, in no way have I ever 


mitigated the sense of danger; | 
and I know that the future may | 


unfold grievously for us.” He 
remained silent again for a few 
moments, and then continued, “ It 
is an affair of ups and downs. 
War always is. Nevertheless, my 
stay with Mr Roosevelt has made 
me confident of the future, despite 
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) telling him about Bermuda; 


what is happening and is going to 
happen in the Far East. I am 
confident that the war will end in 
a manner agreeable to the interests 
of our country.” He rose to go, 
and as he walked across the room, 
he added, “We have been very 
lucky in Mr Roosevelt.” And then, 
as he reached the door, he raised 
his hand in his characteristic fashion 
and declared, “ To think that they 
chose him out of all those millions 
of Americans. It must have been 
the hand of God.” 

It was by this time a quarter-past 
six, and he went up to change and 
think about his speech. I asked if 
he would care for a drink to be sent 
up to him. i 

“ After,” he replied with a broad 
grin. “* Always after.” 

Later on, the Governor left Gov- 
ernment House ahead of him with 
Lady Knollys, their small son David 
and M., and a few minutes after- 
wards I drove down with Mr 
Churchill in the Governor’s landau. 

With him was his Scotland Yard 
detective, inconsolable at the prospect 
of not being allowed to fly with him 
next morning to England. He had 
apparently not been parted from his 
charge before, and he did not relish 
the idea of seeing him mount into 


» the skies without him. Mr Churchill 


talked to him and endeavoured to 
comfort him, and spent some minutes 
he 
then endeavoured to amuse him by 
describing the annual migration 
from European waters of eels (of all 
things in the world) to the ocean’s 
depths in the neighbourhood of 
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Bermuda. They came here, he 
said, for their annual breeding. He 
explained that after the birth of the 
young eels in these waters, the parents 
died, and their offspring after a while 
made their way back across the ocean, 
unescorted and undirected, to the 
rivers of England and the Continent : 
there to wait nineteen years or 
thereabouts before they themselves 
set out on their return and final 
Odyssey. I was amused to watch the 
face of the detective inspector during 
this excursion into ichthyology. He 
obviously did not believe a word 
of it, and no amount of persuasion 
shifted him from the belief that an 
attempt (albeit a friendly one) was 
being made to pull his leg. The 
Prime Minister got quite exasperated 
in his efforts to win his belief, 
and then smiled like a benediction. 
“Come now,” he said gently, “ it 
is all true, and you must not be angry 
with me for leaving you behind.” 

He asked me if he were the first 
Prime Minister to visit Bermuda, 
and I told him that that was so, 
though one ex-Prime Minister had 
come here as a corpse. 

He said, “ Poor Ramsay . . . what 
a mistake he made! If only he had 
stuck to his opinions and his Party, 
and had been content with the edifice 
he had helped to build, he would 
have died a happier man. Instead, 
he joined up with old Baldwin, and 
in the end contributed nothing.” 

Everywhere along the roads were 
small groups of people who waved 
delightedly, and to his evident enjoy- 
ment. At length we reached the 
House of Assembly and drove up 
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to the southern steps, where there 
was a large crowd. I took him up 
to the Chamber and announced him 
to the Speaker. The House was 
crowded with Members of the Assem- 
bly, of the Legislative and Executive 
Councils, and a great number of 
other people who had obtained seats 
in the general gallery. As soon as 
the cheers had subsided, he sat down 
next to the Speaker, and after a 
moment turned and whispered, 
“Why hasn’t he got his wig on?” 

I explained that I assumed that 
this was in order to permit of the 
presence of the Governor, who was 
barred by custom from entering the 
House. 

After a few minutes the Speaker 
introduced him. 

Mr Churchill then stood up on 
the rostrum, on the Speaker’s left. 
He was greeted with such cheers as 
had assuredly never been heard in the 
Chamber before, and it was some 
moments before he could begin. 
And then : 


‘*, . « *tis silence all, 
and pleasing expectation.’ 


The orator began. His theme was 
the only one: the great theme of 
the war. For all our hour’s talk and 
my laborious attempts to supply 
him with apposite facts and figures, 
he mentioned the affairs of Bermuda 
only here and there, scattered, longo 
intervallo, throughout his speech ; 
yet there they were, in compliment 
to his audience, as a thread plainly 
discernible in the main pattern. 
But his great subject was the fight 
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against the enemy, the difficulties 
ahead, the aid that had recently come 
to us, and the goal. He dallied with 
his great theme like an eagle with 
the wind. What a master! And 
what a lesson in the arts of oratory ! 
And assuredly there is something 
more than the magic of words. It 
is the man himself. That is why 
to savour it fully, it is necessary to 
see the man, to be there, to watch 
him make his points. 

There is something about him 
reminiscent of a skilful boxer: the 
curious alertness in his opening 
sentences, the sense of awareness, 
the preliminary and cautious sparring, 
the painstaking patience with which 
he strengthens and marshals his 
great arguments, and then, as soon 
as he has the feel of his audience, the 
direct and effective delivery of his 
points: ‘no half-hits—no tapping | 
and tripping, none of the petit 
maitreship of the art—they are almost 
all knock-down blows.’ It is some- 
thing not only in his method of 
speaking, in his presentation of 
argument, in his getting to grips | 
with an audience, but in his physical | 
bearing, in his bold and enterprising | 
aspect—something—what the devil 
is it?—that takes your memories 
back again to that other great art, 
and particularly, as one might say, | 
in the opening rounds: the way 
he holds his arms, the way he plants 
his feet on the ground, the firmness, | 
the cheerful bellicosity of his eye, 
and, above all, the slightly crouched 
attitude. Does not all this count for 
something in his immense appeal to 
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the Englishman? Here, he says at 
once, is a fighter! Here is the stuff 
for me! 

I do not know how much these 
thoughts ran in the minds of others 
of his hearers that evening, but there 
was no doubt about the breathless 
attention they gave to his words: 
they were awestruck. (In sober fact, 
the only sound which broke the 
thread of his speech was a delighted 
hiccough from the _ effervescent 
Consul-General.) At last—though, 
indeed, it was not a long speech— 
at last, he sat down. There were 
great cheers, and more cheers. It 
was a great occasion, and the more 
so for its unexpectedness, its sudden- 
ness and the joyous fact that here 
among us all, in the flesh, was the 
prime mover of all our destinies. 
At the end the Chief Justice, in brief, 
bade him godspeed. ‘ God save the 
King’ was then sung by all present. 
This was at Mr Churchill’s sug- 
gestion. As he said afterwards, 
“Tt threw a little sovereignty into 
the proceedings.” 

He then departed with Lord 
Knollys for Government House, 
where he was joined by Lord 
Beaverbrook and other members of 
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his party. He stayed up until after 
one in the happy atmosphere of 
having achieved his work and being 
able to snatch at least one day’s 
holiday. 

In the morning at breakfast he 
was still grumbling about the sug- 
gestion that Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest’ 
had anything to do with the wreck of 
the Sea Venture. At ten he drove 
down dressed in the costume of an 
Elder Brother of Trinity House, 
which somehow suited him admir- 
ably. This time word had got round 
and the open space in front of the 
Yacht Club was crowded, in addition 
to the general public, with hordes 
of censors and censorettes; and the 
staff of the Bank of Bermuda nearby 
put their pens down with happy 
abandon and left the building in a 
body. He stepped into a motor- 
launch and stood in the stern 
waving, supremely happy in the 
sunshine. 

It was twelve o’clock before all 
arrangements had been made at both 
ends for the journey from Darrell’s 
Island to begin. Then he was off. 
At eight o’clock the next morning 
a wire arrived to say that he had 
landed safely in England. 
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THE VERY SECRET WEAPON 


BY LAURENCE SALISBURY 


HAVING passed my Foreign Service 
examinations at Washington, I had 
been assigned to the American 
Embassy at Tokyo. My sole duty 
for two years was to be the study of 
the Japanese language. But before 
I had completed Lesson XX. in my 
grammar—the lesson in which it is 
asked, ‘Does the usagi (rabbit) 
eat the tampopo (dandelion) ? ’—I 
received from a Japanese military 
cabal an invitation to become within 
two years Number One American 
with residence in the White House. 

Blame for this was not entirely 
mine. Prior to departure from 
Washington, we neophytes had been 
given various admonitions by higher 
officers of the Department of State 
on how to become good Foreign 
Service officers, and one was to 
develop an interest in the affairs of 
the country to which assigned. 

But it was my Japanese teacher 
who innocently precipitated my in- 
volvement. A gentle, elderly man, 
he was trying to make conversation 
so that I could use my slowly 
expanding vocabulary. He said, 
** Are there any tampopo (dandelions) 
in Ayabe?” I countered with, 
“What is Ayabe?” 

He replied, “ Ayabe is a small 
town in western Japan, about three 
hundred miles from Tokyo.” I 
said, to keep the ball rolling, because 





he was an earnest and kindly old 


man, “As I never see tampopo in | 


Tokyo, perhaps I would see no 
tampopo in Ayabe.” He said, “ What, 
if not tampopo, is in Ayabe?” I 
replied, “I do not know.” And 
then, being aware of my limitations, 
he switched to English. “ I suppose 
Ayabe came to mind,” he said, 
“because the press this morning 


mentions a military cult there which | 


is very much worrying the men 
surrounding the Emperor.” 

This was enough for me. I would 
show my superiors—everyone in 
the Embassy was my superior— 
how alert I was. So I took a night 
train out of Tokyo, paying no 
attention to my teacher’s warning 
that there might be some danger, 


since the men I planned to visit were | 


known to be anti-foreign. At that 


time I did not think that anyone | 


could really dislike Americans. 

Not having much money to spare, 
I travelled all that night on the hard 
wooden seat of a third-class coach, 


lying uncomfortably athwart its | 
cramped confines with my feet | 


dangling over the aisle. My one 
adventure occurred at 2 A.M. when 
the train boy came through with a 
sprinkling can intended to lay the 
dust of the aisle. He poured water 
over my shoeless feet. The only 
effect—apart from rousing me from 
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uneasy sleep—was to change the 
dust of my socks to mud, just as the 
dust of the aisle was changed to mud. 

It was a brilliant October morning 
when I got off the train—stiff in all 
my joints—at the modest railway 
station of Ayabe. I stepped into a 
rickshaw and directed the grinning 
coolie to take me to the headquarters 
of Omotokyo, the name of the cult 
my teacher had mentioned. I carried 
little luggage; for I knew that 
whatever Japanese inn I might select 
for the next two or three nights 
would provide me with a clean cotton 
sleeping-kimono and slippers—and 
even a toothbrush (communal, on a 
chain). 

In a few minutes we had rolled to 
the town’s edge, and there on a hill 
overlooking the town and the narrow 
valley lay a scattering of buildings, 
widely spaced and shaded by red 
and yellow maples. Some of the 
structures were as yet unfinished, 
slim beams pointing towards the pure 
blue sky; others were completed, 
with low sheltering roofs of grey tile 
which seemed to rest unsafely on 
the paper lattices that enclosed the 
sides. At the crest of the hill were 
visible the foundations of what was 
apparently to become a gigantic hall 
of some sort. 

Round the edge of the entire 
area a bamboo fence meandered 
irregularly. My rickshaw halted at 
an open gate beside a small pavilion 
—the gate-house. One small boy 


in a kimono of chequered blue and 
white sat there on guard. Smiling, 
he slipped into wooden clogs and 
approached me. 


Certainly he did 
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not seem anti-foreign. “ Welcome,” 
he said, in Japanese of course. 

“TI should like,” I responded, 
“to see either Mr Asani or Mr 
Deguchi.” This was a ruse; for 
my teacher had told me that these 
two leaders of the movement had 
recently been jailed in Tokyo to 
await trial for lése-majesté. 

The boy shook his head. “ Un- 
fortunately they are absent, but I 
will tell Lieutenant-Commander Sato 
that you have come.” 

A few minutes later I was sitting 
with Lieutenant-Commander Sato 
(retired) in a small pavilion half-way 
up the hillside. He did not seem 
anti-foreign to me. After five minutes 
he had not yet stopped smiling, 
nodding his head, and pulling 
air into his mouth between closed 
teeth. 

At the time I did not know the 
meaning of that sucking in of breath ; 
nor did I ever learn. Among them- 
selves the Japanese disagree about 
the purpose. But I prefer to think 
that it comes from a desire not to 
contaminate one’s companion with 
one’s breath, just as a Japanese in 
putting out an altar candle does not 
blow but waves a hand. As for 
Commander Sato’s excessive smiling, 
I was to learn that, strangely enough, 
he was really delighted at my arrival. 

Commander Sato and I sat on a 
matted floor, a low table between us. 
He sat so that the soles of his feet 
cupped his behind, but because I 
was a foreigner with unstretched 
muscles I could sit without offence 
cross-legged. Through the paper 
lattices, which had been pushed back, 








we looked out upon the whole valley 
—the snug little town nestling below 
us, the hillsides gay with colour, and 
a glimpse here and there of the wan- 
dering stream that flowed towards 
the east where, beyond the broken 
horizon, lay the ancient capital of 
Kyoto. 

But I paid little attention to the 
scenery; I preferred to study my 
companion. A lean, muscular man 
in his forties, and his black hair fell 
to his shoulders. This was peculiar, 
because most Japanese men have 
cropped heads. And he wore baggy 
trousers of dark-blue denim bound 
tightly at the ankles with black bands 
of cotton. A denim jacket of dark 
blue covered the torso, its lower 
edges tucked into a wide black sash 
wound tightly round his middle. 
His feet were bare. Japanese men 
are inclined to think that bare feet, 
especially in cold weather, are evi- 
dence of masculinity. I knew that 
this kind of costume had not been 
worn since ancient days except by 
actors and peasants. And Com- 
mander Sato was no peasant: his 
English was very good. He had, 
indeed, once visited Portsmouth in 
a Japanese battleship on a ‘ goodwill ’ 
cruise. 

Commander Sato clapped his hands 
and a young girl slid open the panels 
of an inner side of the room. She was 
on her knees and now touched her 
forehead to the floor. ‘‘ Welcome,” 
she said in a shy, small voice. 

“Tea,” the Commander said; 
and in a moment there were placed 
on the table a steaming porcelain 
teapot and two small handleless cups. 
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For the third time he said to me, 
“I am very glad to welcome you.” 
Then he turned to the girl and said 
in Japanese, “‘ Call Major Suzuki, 
Mr Yamada, and Mr Obata.” 
Switching to English and to me, 
he continued, “Some of my col- 
leagues will want to meet you.” He 
sipped his tea, then set the cup on 
the table. He leaned towards me. 
* Pardon me,” he said, “ but before 
my colleagues come you really ought 
to purify yourself.”’ To show me 
what he meant, he stood up and 
stepped out on the narrow verandah. 
From a stone urn he lifted a small 
wooden dipper of water. Raising 
it to his lips, for a moment he 
swished water about in his mouth, 
then spat onto the gravel path. 
Refilling the dipper, he poured 
water sparingly over his fingers. I 
imitated him, although I was ner- 
vously aware that germs multiply 
in such open urns. 

We reseated ourselves, and he 
again leaned towards me. This time 


he took a lapel of my coat between | 


thumb and forefinger. He frowned. 
Then, “ Wool,” he said. ‘“ Of course 
you realise that wool comes from a 
beast and so is impure. It should 
not be worn in this garden, which 
is God’s.” 

Because Commander Sato had 
been so smiling, so friendly, I forgot 
my teacher’s warning. I also forgot 
that I was being trained to be a 
diplomat. I leaned towards the Com- 
mander and gently took between 
my thumb and forefinger a lapel of 
his denim jacket. Turning it back, 
I uncovered a bit of woollen under- 
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wear. (The day was really cool.) 
Nothing happened, except that the 
Commander flushed and looked away. 

Fortunately at that moment the 
silence was broken by the crunch 
of clogs on the gravel path. Three 
men appeared, slipped from their 
clogs and stepped onto the verandah 
and into the room. They seated 
themselves on the cupped soles of 
their feet. 

The Commander’s flush receded 
to his heart and he said, “ Major 
Susuki, retired ; Mr Obata, formerly 
a Tokyo business man; and Mr 
Yamada, once a Methodist minister.” 

We all bowed, and even I by this 
time sucked in my breath. Mr 
Yamada was blushing, for apparently 
he was not quite at ease as a renegade 
Methodist when meeting an Amer- 
ican. They were all three dressed 
like the Commander ; all three had 
longish hair, though none fell so 
luxuriantly to the shoulders as that 
of the Commander; and all three 
spoke English. 

“Ask any questions you like,” 
said the Commander. The others 
nodded and smiled. I wondered if 
they had not misunderstood who I 
was—a junior junior from the Amer- 
ican Embassy. It seemed that they 
must mistake me for some expected 
visitor of importance. 

“Well—,” I began, and then 
hesitated. Any question I might 
ask could seem offensive. As I 


paused, all leaned towards me and 
said, “Ha!” ‘Ha’ is good English 
but in Japanese it means much more. 
It can be translated, ‘I am listening 
intently, with interest; please con- 
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tinue.’ For example, if you are on 
the telephone listening to someone, 
you must say ‘ha! ha!’ frequently 
or the other person will assume that 
the line has gone dead. 

I summoned courage and asked, 
“Why do you all have long hair ?” 

They settled back on their up- 
turned feet. Messrs Susuki, Obata, 
and Yamada looked towards the 
Commander. Evidently he was to 
be their spokesman. 

“You know,” said Commander 
Sato—and his eyes had that brilliant 
liquidity which the eyes of so many 
Japanese have and which I decided 
eventually was the result of dammed- 
up ambition and vitality that had little 
outlet, except during the late war 
when ambition and vitality over- 
reached themselves—“ you know 
about wireless telegraph, I suppose?” 

For a moment I thought that he 
had changed the subject and that 
long hair, like woollen underwear, 
was taboo as a subject. “A little,” 
I responded. 

“Then you know that at each 
wireless tower there are long wires 
to help transmit messages.” 

I was mystified, but I managed a 
faint “ Yes.” 

Mr Obata, the former business 
man with a bulging stomach, could 
not restrain himself. “It’s really 
the same thing,” he burst in. My 
somewhat dazed eyes moved from 
face to face. All were smiling with 
obvious satisfaction and nodding 
their heads. 

“ Yes,” interpolated Major Suzuki, 
who looked as though he would be 
effective on a judo mat—stocky, 





broad-shouldered, and beefy in a 
tawny overdone way—‘ when I wore 
my hair trimmed short like yours I 
found conversation with God diffi- 
cult. But now, with long hair—just 
like the long wires in wireless tele- 
graphy—I find it easy.” 

* Actually,” said Mr Yamada, the 
renegade Methodist, “whereas I 
formerly did most of the talking, now 
God does it.” 

“And your hair is of different 
lengths . . .,” I hazarded. 

“Because we have been true 
believers varying lengths of time.” 
Modestly the Commander, who had 
the longest hair, bowed to the other 
three. As in a ritual, all four lifted 
their small cups and took a sip of 
pale tea, drawing it in noisily. 

In the brief self-congratulatory 
silence, I said, “‘ Do you have many 
retired officers among you?” This 
was something I thought the State 
Department would like to know. 

It is possible that the Major was 
prepared to resent the question. 
He looked towards the Commander. 
The Commander nodded almost 
imperceptibly, and the Major said, 
“We have 300,000 members and 
quite a large percentage are retired 
army and navy officers.” 

“And,” Mr Yamada, the ex- 
minister, put in somewhat self-con- 
sciously, “and many intellectuals.” 
He raised a finger for emphasis. 
“In four years of teaching we have 
gained as many adherents as your 
missionaries have gained in all their 
years over here.” 
® The Major rose to his feet abruptly. 
** And now I think,” he said, “ the 
time has come for Mr Salisbury to 
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spend three days in one of the 
language houses.” 
I was really taken aback. I had 


to be in Tokyo before the end of | 


three days, studying with my teacher. 
These men, hospitable though they 
seemed, apparently took for granted a 
great deal of which I was unaware. 

“‘ What do you mean by ‘ language 
houses ?’ ” I asked. 

Reluctantly the Major reseated 
himself. He pointed down the slope. 
“Those two small houses with 
thatched roofs. You go in one of 
them and sit quietly and eat little for 
three days and three nights. Then 
you come out knowing pure Japanese, 
so pure that when you speak to God 
he will have no difficulty in under- 
standing you.” 

“Doesn’t He understand Eng- 
lish?” I was not being facetious. 

“You see,” the ex-minister inter- 
rupted eagerly, “it is natural that 
God prefers the Japanese language, 
and especially the ancient Japanese 
language—in its pure form. The 
first Japanese were born of the gods 
and spoke the language perfectly, 
but since then impure words have 
entered the language. These we 
must eliminate.” 

Mr Obata said, “‘ You must already 
know some of them. Today most 
Japanese say mat-chi for match, 
ram-pu for lamp, ba-ru for ball, o-ri 
for all right, ai-su-ku-re-mu for 
ice-cream. . . .” 

I began to protest. ‘“ But lamp, 
matches, and ice-cream were invented 
abroad.” 

“ Hmmmm,” 
sceptically. 

** And besides,” I went on, “ you 


said Mr Obata 
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have borrowed tens of thousands of 
words from China. What about 
them ?” 

Major Suzuki said sternly, “ Don’t 
worry about them. Pure Japanese 
will be enough for you, as it is for 
us.” 

“TIT am not so sure,” I replied. 
“Your newspapers and books are 
full of these borrowed words. I 
shan’t be able to read.” 

“After two years you will be,” 
Commander Sato reassured me; 
“because after that time we shall 
be in charge of all printing.” 

In my bewilderment I saw some- 
thing attractive in the offer. Three 
days to learn pure Japanese—and I 
was planning to return to Tokyo to 
spend two years in study—and at the 
end of that time I should still be 
halting in that difficult language. 

“Why do you fix the time at 
two years?” I asked; and then I 
suddenly learned from all four, 
speaking excitedly, just what I had 
got into. As soon as the temple 
under construction at the top of the 
hill was completed, Japan would be 
ruler of the world. “Just like 
Germany in the 1914-19 world 
war,” interpolated Major Suzuki. 
I looked at him in surprise, and he 
hastily amended his statement by 
adding, “‘ Just like—except that Japan 
will be attacked and will win.” He 
turned his sleeve towards me. I had 
noticed that, Japanese fashion, each 
jacket had on the upper arm and 
between the shoulders a small design 
in gold. I had assumed that each 
was a family crest. Now I saw that 
all were identical—a gold sphere 
about an inch in diameter sur- 
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rounded by nine small gold spheres 
about a quarter of an inch wide. I 
looked at Major Susuki inquiringly, 
and he said, “ The big sun is Japan 
after the temple is finished, and the 
little suns are tributary countries— 
Great Britain, France, and—and— 
et cetera.” “By ‘et cetera’ I 
suppose you mean the United 
States?” “Oh, yes, the United 
States, of course.” They all peered 
at me anxiously, to see if I might be 
offended. When I maintained a 
poker-face, Major Susuki breathed a 
little sigh of relief. ‘“ Of course,” 
he said, “ I knew that you would be 
too sensible to be upset. And you 
know why you are not upset?” 
I shook my head. Commander Sato 
took over at this point, as leader of 
the four. “ Because, Mr Salisbury, 
God sent you. You are the first 
foreigner to come to see us. So it 
is obvious that God sent you. And 
you come from America and the 
American Embassy. America is a 
very important country.” Then, 
anxious to be completely accurate, he 
added, “ To speak the truth—a very 
important country, but not after the 
end of the next two years.” 

“Don’t you think,” I said weakly, 
“that everyone would be happier 
if all the suns were the same size ?” 

Mr Yamada saw that I needed 
comforting. “Do not feel badly,” 
he urged. “ The United States will 
be much better off than Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

Mr Obata was eager to tell me. 
“When God made the world, he 
first made Japan. He admired his 
work intensely; so when he made 
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the rest of the world he copied Japan. 
North America is a copy of our 
north island, Hokkaido; Africa is 
a copy of Kyushu, our south island ; 
our main island is the original of 
Eurasia. But unfortunately for Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden there 
is only an indentation of the sea in our 
main island where those countries 
should be. So after Japan becomes 
ruler of the world, those three coun- 
tries will sink beneath the ocean.” 

“You don’t believe us?” It 
was the Methodist, and for the first 
time one of my hosts was speaking 
truculently. 

I ignored the question. “ I should 
like to know,” I said, “‘ how you know 
that all these things are true.” 

All four started to speak, and then 
abruptly Commander Sato was given 
the floor. “It is very simple,” he 
said. “All our truth comes from a 
wonderful old woman in whom the 
cow-tiger god took up residence. 
She wrote down everything the god 
told her, much of it in prison. Yes, 
she went to prison because the cow- 
tiger god told her that Ayabe is the 
centre of the world and that our 
headquarters must be here. She 
asked the townspeople to move 
elsewhere, but they would not. So 
she began burning down their houses. 
For this she was put in prison. In 
prison she wrote many books.” 
The Commander turned to the Major. 

** How many books did she write?” 

“Ten thousand,” replied the 
Major. 

The Commander turned to me 
again. ‘“ Ten thousand,” he repeated, 
“ but nobody could read them. Then 
the old lady died, and the next year 
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Mr Asano of the Imperial University 
at Tokyo came and translated them 
into ordinary Japanese.” 

“ But who is your god? The cow- 
tiger ?” 

“Oh, no.” Commander Sato 
seemed somewhat scornful of my 
ignorance. “The cow-tiger god 
is only one of the eight million 
subordinate gods. The principal god 
is Buddha, Jesus and the chief Shinto 
god in one. Heretofore the principal 
god has been worshipped only in 
separate parts.” 

Mr Yamada broke in. “ Look,” 
he said, waving a hand towards the 
open lattices, “ you can see that this 
valley is in the shape of a cross . . .” 
(I was unable to see the resemblance) 
“and that Ayabe is in the 
centre of the cross. Our river ”— 
he pointed towards the stream—* is 
called by the impure Japanese of 
today ‘ Wachigawa.” In pure 
Japanese it is ‘ Yora.’ In Palestine 
there is a replica of the Yora. The 
impure Anglo-Saxons call it ‘ Jordan’; 
the more spiritual Germans say, 
*Yordan.’ But, as I told you, in 
God’s language it is ‘ Yora.’” 

Mr Obata spoke. “After the 
conquest of the world, our leader, 
Mr Deguchi, will proceed on a 
cloud from Ayabe, which will be 
the capital of the world, to Jerusalem 
and there build replicas of the shrines 
we have here. Already we have 
built in God’s Garden three small 
shrines in honour of Jerusalem.” 

Having been a Methodist, Mr 
Yamada apparently thought he ought 
to be spokesman at this point. “ You 
probably do not know that our 
founder, the old lady, is Mr Deguchi’s 
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mother-in-law and the Second Christ. 
This is clearly shown in parts of the 
Gospel of St John and in the Book 
of Revelations.” 

I was beginning to understand why 
the group had so many adherents. 
Not only was there the promise that 
Japan would rule the world—a 
pleasing concept to a people who had 
long felt themselves ill-treated, but 
the new god seemed better than the 
old, for many Japanese had not 
found Christianity, or Buddhism, 
or Shinto really satisfying. The 
linking of Ayabe to Palestine gave 
Christianity, previously a remote and 
alien religion, a nice Japanese tinge. 

The Major interrupted my 
thoughts, placing a hand on my 
arm. “About those eight million 
subordinate gods, one might say 
that there are more, because every 
Japanese has a little of a god in him. 
We are descended from gods. We 
never had ‘evolution’ in Japan as 
in U.S. and Europe. We have no 
monkey ancestors.” 

I thought it time to change the 
subject. “ May I ask how you are 
going to subdue the other countries 
two years from now ?” 

The four looked at one another, 
as though silently conferring. Here, 
perhaps, was something that a stranger 
ought not to be told. Finally 
Commander Sato said in a whisper, 
“We have a secret weapon. Very 
secret.” Rising, he said, “‘ Come. 
I will show you.” Apparently, for 
the moment at least, my three days 
in the language house were forgotten. 

Messrs Susuki, Obata, and Yamada 
evidently would not accompany us. 
They remained seated, bowing from 
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the waist and sucking in their breath. 
I responded in kind, then rose and 
joined the Commander. Seating 
ourselves on the low verandah we 
thrust our feet into our footgear. 

“We are going up the hill to that 
building”—and he pointed toa 
pleasant oblong building sheltered 
by a grove of pale bamboo. 

By now the whole expanse of 
garden had become animated with 
strolling Japanese—men and women 
dressed like the Commander. 

“Where do they all sleep?” I 
asked. 

“* Oh, only a few members live here. 
Most of these you see are adherents 
from various parts of the country. 
They put up at one of the five of our 
boarding-houses in the town.” 

As we talked, we came to a narrow 
lagoon that had been made along a 
level part of the garden. 

I began, “ Now, about the secret 
weapon ...,” but the Commander 
interrupted me. “Wait until we 
reach the hall.” Then he made one 
of his odd changes of subject. 
Taking hold of my arm, he looked 
at me anxiously. “Do you,” he 
asked, “see any dragons anywhere 
about ? ” 

I glanced hastily on all sides. 
“No,” I replied. “ None.” 

“ Ah,” he said. “I was afraid of 
that. You have to be very pure 
before you see them. Actually this 
garden is full of them, and they 
range in size from a pea to that of 
a real dragon.” 

“Oh,” I responded, “and what 
is the size of a real dragon?” 

He regarded me with disbelief. 
“You mean you don’t know?” 
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“No, I don’t know.” 

“* Why, the size they are in ancient 
Japanese art.” 

“ Oh,” I said meekly, “ that size. 
Yes, I know that size.” 

“They live in our lagoon here, 
and that explains why the water is 
always so muddy.” 

“ Tell me,” I asked rather timidly, 
“do you see any at this moment?” 

Again the Commander flushed red, 
obviously embarrassed. He lowered 
his voice. “ Please do not tell the 
others, but evidently I am not pure 
enough to see them, not even a big 
one. I am very sorry about this.” 

By now we had reached the hall of 
the secret weapon. The upper 
lattices were standing open and I 
could see the interior clearly. I 
had expected to find some compli- 
cated steel contraption. Instead I 
saw only a large empty room, empty 
except for perhaps a dozen Japanese 
sitting on the mats on the floor and 
facing one end of the room where 
another squatting Japanese was read- 
ing aloud in a monotone. All 
except the reader had their hands 
clasped before their breasts, fingers 
interlaced, the forefingers forming 
a spire, as in a cat’s-cradle, and point- 
ing heavenward. A few of the sitters 
were gently swaying. 

The Commander and I halted far 
enough away so that our talking 
could not disturb them. “ That,” 
said my companion, “is our secret 
weapon. It is called chinkon.” 

“ I don’tsee anything,” I protested. 

Rather impatiently the Com- 


mander clasped his hands with the 
index fingers pointing upward. “This 
is chinkon. When war comes this 
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will protect us. Pointing chinkon 
towards an enemy plane will make 
it crash.” 

No doubt I looked incredulous, 
for the Commander said, “ You 
know that Japan is a very remarkable 
country. You may be one of those 
foreigners who think that Japanese 
planes crash frequently because the 
Japanese aviator is inexperienced— 
and foreign planes visiting Japan 
don’t crash because their aviators 
are better.” 

That was exactly what I did think. 

“The truth of the matter is not 
that at all. In Japan, everywhere, 
there are shrines. Now, when a 
foreign plane flies over a shrine the 
god does not do anything because 
he is aware that the foreign flier is 
ignorant. But when a Japanese flies 
over a shrine the god feels that he 
ought to know better and so he 
causes the plane to crash.” 

** That is very remarkable,” I said. 

* And that is not all chinkon can 
do. You may not know that nine 
out of ten Japanese are possessed by 
a badger or a fox spirit. Very bad. 
Of course, among foreigners the per- 
centage is even higher. Chinkon 
drives out the bad spirit. Also 
chinkon cures illness, especially a 
slight illness. We all know that 
when a man gets a serious disease, 
like scarlet fever or consumption, 
God intends him to die; so there 
is no point in using chinkon. But 
for minor sicknesses, chinkon is very 
good.” 

* Suppose,” I suggested, “ that 
foreign warships attack Japan. .. .” 

The Commander interrupted me. 
“We do not depend on chinkon.” 
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He thrust out his hand. ‘“ You see 
that pagoda over there? In case of 
emergency one of our leaders— 
because they speak really pure 
Japanese—will mount it, utter a 
single secret word, and in the turn 
of an eyelash the enemy will be 
destroyed.” 

It was at this moment that I 
decided to cut short my trip and 
return to Tokyo. Although I had 
permission to remain away for three 
days, I had been told far more in 
this one morning than I could ever 
normally have learned in three full 
days. And I was becoming uneasy, 
very umeasy. These men were 
friendly, agreeable—but they seemed 
to be weaving about me a net of 
madness. 

Commander Sato said, “Let us 
return and have lunch with the 
other three.” 

Messrs Suzuki, Obata, and Yamada 
were still sitting where we had left 
them. They all smiled and welcomed 
me. No Orientals ever seemed less 
qualified for the adjectives sinister 
or inscrutable. They looked ques- 
tioningly at the Commander. He 
inclined his head slightly. I felt that 
I had passed some sort of test. Sato 
and I seated ourselves. Fresh tea 
was poured; and we all drank. 

The Commander then cleared his 
throat and said, “ Mr Salisbury, as 
we have said, there is no question 
but that God sent you here. There 
is only one thing to do. You should 
remain here for a little while in God’s 
Garden learning more, and then you 
should return to the United States, 
there to tell Americans the truth. 
I can promise you that in two years 
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you will be given the chief post at 
Washington.” 

The four men were leaning towards 
me, watching intently. At this 
moment I wished that I had had a 
lifetime of diplomacy instead of a 
mere ten weeks of language study. 
I could feel goose-pimples forming. 
If I flatly refused their offer . . . 

Major Suzuki said coaxingly, 
** You'll be more comfortable living 
in the White House—”’—he hesi- 
tated—“‘ —than building roads.” 

“We already have plenty of good 
roads in America,” I said, without 
thinking. 

“JT don’t mean in America,” 
Major Susuki replied, and his voice 
was no longer coaxing. 

If I could only get safely on the 
train, I thought. “I appreciate all 
this very much,” I said, “ very much 
indeed, especially your kind treatment. 
I think, however, that before I begin 
to study here I ought to return to 
Tokyo immediately and make prepar- 
ations—pack my things.” 

This evidently seemed reasonable ; 
and in half an hour I was at the 
Ayabe railway station. My four 
friends were with me. They were 
waiting to see me safely off on the 
express to Tokyo. It was an extra- 
fare train, but I was sure it was worth 
it. : 

The express pulled into the station 
and slid to a halt. I bowed low to 
the four and again thanked them 
for their kindnesses. I stepped onto 
the platform of a coach and bowed 
again. Their bows were as low as 
mine—which I considered a victory 
of some sort. 

As the train began to move, Mr 
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Obata cupped his hands round his 
mouth and called, ‘“ Remember! 
No barbers ! ” 


More than three decades have 
passed since I visited Ayabe. I 
never returned. Nor did I ever hear 
from Messrs Sato, Suzuki, Obata 
and Yamada, perhaps because 
their organisation met with various 
troubles. 

Shortly after my return to Tokyo, 
the two leaders, Deguchi and Asano, 
were brought to trial. Deguchi had 
been initially an illiterate farmer, but 
seized one day by a religious fervour 
he dropped his farm implements and 
set off on a pilgrimage. At a wayside 
inn he fell into conversation with 
the young woman who served him 
tea. In the course of the conver- 
sation, the young woman mentioned 
that a cow-tiger god had taken up 
residence in her mother’s body. 
The upshot was that Deguchi joined 
forces with the old woman and 
married the daughter. The marriage 
resulted in five children. I had seen 
the children in God’s Garden and 
when I asked Commander Sato why 
they were not in school, he had 
informed me that attendance was 
unnecessary because they received 
instruction from various gods. 

Deguchi and the old woman made 
little progress in their activities until 
Asano, the university graduate, trans- 
lated the old woman’s writings. 
Asano’s previous translations had 
included writings of Shakespeare and 
Washington Irving. 

At the trial, evidence was produced 
which showed that Deguchi’s children 


were referred to as Imperial Princes 
and Princesses ; that the larger of his 
two houses was called the Imperial 


Palace, the smaller the Detached 


Imperial Palace ; that his ‘ retinue’ 


included persons with such titles as 


Grand Chamberlain, Army and Naval 
Aides-de-camp, and Gentlemen- and 


Ladies-in-Waiting. Most seriously | 
regarded by the court was the erection | 
of a tomb for the old woman, who had | 


died two or three years prior to the 
trial; for it was a replica—though 
smaller than the original—of the 


tomb of the greatly revered Emperor | 


Meiji. 

The court sentenced Deguchi and 
Asano to terms of imprisonment and 
ordered the razing of the buildings on 
the hillside in Ayabe. 

Despite these setbacks, Omotokyo 
is active today. A number of the 
buildings have been reconstructed on 
the same site. The membership has 
declined to about half what it was 
at the time of my visit, owing in 
part to dissensions among the leaders, 
some of whom left Omotokyo to 
establish rival sects. There are at 
least three of these, each claiming a 
membership of from one or two 
hundred thousand. The total 
number of believers in the curious 
tenets which Mr: Asano discovered 
in the old woman’s writings would 
therefore appear to be considerably 
larger than at the time of my fleeting 
embroilment. To some, the existence 
of these sects might suggest that 
democratic theories have not per- 
meated Japan quite so thoroughly as 
some political leaders from time to 
time intimate. 
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BY C. B. 


Few of the crowd that passes 
ceaselessly up and down the busy 
street ever notice the little alley 
that runs between the chemist’s and 
the draper’s shops. It is no more 
to them than a black gap, an absence 
of a shop-front and therefore a 
negation of attraction. Their gaze 
automatically skips it to fasten on 
the next window with its calculated, 
eye-trapping display. Concentrating 
on the plate-glass cages which hold 
so much that is covetable, they 
seldom see the faded sign over the 
mouth of the alley which reads 


J. BOSSINGTON, 
Turf Accountant. 


Mr Bossington would have to 
think twice before he recognised 
that such a mode of address referred 
to him. For thirty years he has 
made a reasonable living by catering 
for those who like to put something 
on a horse, and for as long as he can 
remember he has been known to 
all as ‘Jem.’ He has not visited a 
race-course for a quarter of a century, 
for he is too busy as a shopkeeper, 
selling money. The reason why his 
trade makes him a living is that 
he charges more than the value of 
the money he offers; and that, in 
essence, is how a Starting-Price 
bookmaker flourishes. 


His overheads are small. He has 
a large room for his clients with, 
for their greater comfort, a coal- 
stove and a dozen collapsible chairs 
ranged along one wall. Opposite 
is a huge blackboard ruled in lines, 
on which his man, Steve, lists the 
runners by races, marks the ever- 
fluctuating odds against each horse, 
and ultimately records which ones 
are placed, together with their official 
starting-prices. The third wall has 
two copies of the day’s ‘ Sporting 
Life’ drawing-pinned to it so that 
punters can read up form and study 
the prophecies of the experts before 
plunging. The fourth wall is pecu- 
liarly Jem’s own. Along it is built 
a natrow room, not unlike a railway 
station ticket-office, with one small 
guichet through which he both 
receives bets and pays out any 
winnings. There he lives from noon 
to five P.M. on every day when there 
is racing, ceaselessly receiving scraps 
of paper stating that someone (for 
initials only are used) is eager to 
wager 2s. 6d. on Blue Moon in the 
2.30 P.M. race at Wye. 

Finally, there is the most important 
feature of the room. High up on a 
shelf stands a dusty and old-fashioned 
loudspeaker, and from it at intervals 
comes a dispassionate and rather 
metallic female voice. It is the 








Blower, that means of race-course 
communication by which are an- 
nounced over hired telephone-lines 
such matters as the runners, changes 
in riders, moment-by-moment odds, 
the ‘ orF,’ a brief commentary, the 
result and the starting-prices of the 
placed horses. 

It is the link between the man on 
the course, ceaselessly recording how 
the money is being staked, and the 
little group in Jem’s office wondering 
how best to place their shillings. 
That old loudspeaker is the very 
Voice of Racing. 

Let us momentarily insert our- 
selves in spirit among the thirty or 
so of Jem’s clients, some talking 
together, others brooding over the 
race-sheets, a few sitting silently on 
chairs. There is a click and the 
Voice speaks. 

“3.30 race at Lingfield,” it says, 
“Cross out numbers 2, 7, II, 14, 
17 and 20. Numbers 2, 7, II, 14, 
17 and 20. Thirteen runners in all.” 

Steve picks up his rag and rubs 
out the names of the non-runners. 
What he had previously written on 
the board was the list of likely 
starters from the morning’s paper, 
but seldom do they all come to the 
post. One has lamed himself in his 
horse-box, another has been withheld 
from an encounter with a rival who 
is thought to be too good for him at 
the weights, and a third is not going 
because he is known to be unable to 
act in the heavy going produced by 
the morning’s rain. 

The group study the reduced list 
with interest. They have now only 
to find the best horse among thirteen ; 
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not, as a few minutes ago, among 
nineteen. But the Voice interrupts 
them again. Two hundred miles 
away a frame has been hoisted op- 
posite the stands and a pair of 
binoculars studies the list of runners 
and riders. 
Click ! 
by D. Garnham,” it announces, 
“No. 13 by Mr R. Widnes.” Click! 
Steve chalks in the names against 
their mounts. There is a moment’s 








“No. 8 will be ridden | 


pause and then the Voice of Racing | 


speaks again. 

* Kilbrennan—five to two, two 
and a half,” it says in its level 
monotone. 


Porphyry—eight to one.” Steve 


chalks the odds against the horses | 


named. He stands no truck with 
arithmetical niceties, and when the 
price is a hundred to eight or a 


hundred to six he firmly writes up | 


twelve or sixteen. After all, it is 
only a guide and will shortly be 
amended. A few minutes later the 
Voice announces fresh odds. The 


* Beggars’ Roost—three © 
to one, Sultan IV.—five to one, | 


crmeseomrwenanrtkeasbveeadgaeaMmsaeaesa fs 4. 





old ones are lightly crossed out and | 


the onlookers study the new quota- 
tions. 

All that the Voice is saying in 
several thousand bookies’ 


offices | 


scattered over the United Kingdom | 
comes from a lynx-eyed gentleman | 
with a flair for race-reading developed _ 


by years of practice. High in the 
stands he watches the busy scene 
below him. Little escapes his gaze, 
and his asides to the Lady of the 
Microphone are relayed nation-wide. 
Thousands of pounds will be placed 
as a result of his commentary. 
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But even he cannot see every- 


thing. 


At 3.31 P.M. on a certain dirty 
winter’s day Ted Frisby was con- 
scious only of gross discomfort. He 
was one of a dozen riders sitting 
their restless horses in front of the 
starting-gate. Normally, National 
Hunt horses are reasonably sedate at 
the post. They are not excitable 
two-year-olds, ready to swerve at the 
flap of an umbrella as they canter 
past the crowd. They are older and 
more experienced, and they know 
that their work does not begin until 
they form line and wait for the release 
that will send them off on the journey 
some of them will not complete. 
But this was a hurdle-race and the 
hurdler is usually a younger horse. 
He may be a cast-off from flat-racing 
or a would-be ’chaser being smartened 
up. Anyhow, the four-year-olds in 
this race were uneasy. They were 
being required to face into driving 
sleet, and they twisted and sidled 
to try to take the wind on a flank 
rather than straight into their eyes. 

Ted Frisby had ridden in all the 
three previous races that afternoon, 
two steeplechases and another hurdle- 
race, and his luck had not been with 
him. In the first race a horse had 
jumped across him at the last but 
one fence and his mount had done 
well to get over with no more than 
a sprawl. He had lost two or three 
lengths by the incident and had 
never made them up in the run-in, 
so that when he rode his horse into 
the second pen in the unsaddling 
enclosure he was aware of a furious 
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owner waiting to catch him on his 
way to the scales. 

*‘ Sorry, Mr Nicholls,” said Ted, 
“I thought we had it, but that cow 
of a chestnut came right across me 
and we were as near as a touch down. 
If it hadn’t been for that we’d have 
walked it.” 

The fat, angry owner was in a 
difficult mood. 

** None of your damned excuses,” 
he said. ‘“‘ You’re paid to ride and 
not to get boxed in. Why the hell 
can’t you keep out of trouble? 
Anyone with the wit of a duck would 
have got himself a clear view instead 
of riding in another horse’s pocket. 
Don’t expect any more rides from 
me. In future [ll get me a jockey 
who can use his loaf.” 

For a moment Ted was tempted 
to speak his mind and tell the owner 
that he ought to try it himself instead 
of always criticising what he could 
neither understand nor do. But he 
remembered in time that owners 
were few and riders a-plenty, and 
that he needed the £7 a mount that 
he got. The trainer would see the 
owner later and would tell him that 
he ought to be grateful to his rider 
for getting him even-place money. 
In a week or two it would all be 
forgotten and he’d get another mount. 
Meanwhile he had to weigh-in and 
get ready for the next race. So he 
made as mollifying an answer as he 
could contrive and thanked his 
stars that there was no question of 
an objection. He hated them, and 
he knew that the circumstances in 
this case did not permit of one. being 
lodged. 
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“Tm real sorry, Mr Nicholls,” 
he repeated, “ but I’d got the inside 
and he was crowding me. There was 
nothing I could do except try to get 
ahead, and he was keeping half a 
length in front of me all the time.” 

He touched his cap and went to 
the changing-room. After he had 
weighed-in he took his new colours 
and warmed himself by the fire for 
a few precious moments. Then 
he presented himself at the scales, 
weighed-out and gave the saddle 
and weight-cloth to the trainer of 
his next horse. Five minutes later 
he was standing in the parade-ring, 
talking with forced confidence to 
the owner. The rain was lashing 
down with a cold, relentless fury that 
discouraged hope. It increased the 
hazards while diminishing the enthus- 
iasm. On a day like this only the 
stout-hearted won races. They had 
to conquer their own feelings as 
well as their horses’ before they could 
begin to think about besting the 
others. And even that was insuffi- 
cient, for luck played a bigger part 
than on a dry day. A hoof-ful of 
mud in your face or a slip-up on 
landing and where were you? 
Blinded or down! 

As it turned out, that race was 
wasted effort. Ted kept his horse 
wide of the turns, where there was 
only torn turf, and brought him with 
a run between the last two hurdles. 
He was no more than a length behind 
the leaders when his horse suddenly 
faltered with that horrible little dip 
and lurch that tells of a tendon gone ; 
and that was that. Ted pulled him 
up to a walk and they made their sad, 
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limping progress back to the stables, 
Ted to get ready for the next race and 
the horse to pass out of the racing- 
scene, for a season if it was lucky and 
for ever if it was not. 

He had had an undistinguished 
ride in the third race, a two-mile 
steeplechase for novices. His horse 
was just not good enough, and after 
driving him into fourth place as 
the last fence loomed ahead, he had 
eased him up the finishing straight 
when he saw that he had no hope of 
improving his position. He was a 








enpapenete Am 


EN of, 


serene MPa 


conscientious man like all his profes- | 


sion, with an intuitive feeling of | 


what the horse might be thinking in 
its simple mind. 

‘No good pushing him,’ he 
thought, as he eased the reins, ‘only 
give him a rotten taste in his mouth for 
racing. Why they jump and why we 
ride them in filthy weather like this 
beats me! Some day this one will 
win but not today,’ and he turned 
off the course up the cinder path that 
led back to the stables. 

The same ritual was observed. 
Change silks, into clean breeches, 
weigh-out, keep under cover until 
the last possible moment and then 
out to talk to yet another owner. 
One had to give an owner a strong 
feeling of confidence in oneself if 
there were to be more rides. And 
so Ted talked with that cheerful ring 
in his voice that was so comforting 
to an owner who, having backed his 
horse too heavily, had begun to see 
with uneasy clarity that the vile 
conditions were upsetting form. 

Ted did not know this horse. 
He had been offered the ride an hour 
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before when the stable-jockey had 
broken a collar-bone. The trainer 
told him that it was running better 


| and improving with every race. 


“ But keep him back,” he said; “ he 
takes a fair hold and burns himself 
out. He does best when held up 
for a late run.” 

Ted nodded and glanced at the 
plaited reins. Privately he thought, 
‘Takes a fair hold, does he? Pulls 
your guts out, I suppose! I would 
get a tearaway sort in weather like 
this!’ Aloud, he said, ‘“‘ What’s he 


' called?” 


“Tornado,” said the other. “Own 
brother to Four Winds,” and Ted 
recognised the latter name. It was 
that of an older horse that had won 
several two-mile ’chases. 

The time came to mount and he 
was given his leg-up into the little 
saddle. Within thirty seconds he was 
soaked to the skin, his silks clinging 
to him. It was misery to face into 
the half-sleet, and when he turned 
right on to the course and started to 
canter, Tornado took such a hold 
that, with the wind behind him urging 
him on, he was near to being unstop- 
pable. They were past the starting- 
gate before Ted could check him. 
He turned him eventually and took 
him back very steadily, circling him 
round at a trot and finally at a walk 
once they had rejoined the others. 
Tornado was upset, sidling and 
plunging and fretting until it was all 
Ted could do to get him to go up 
to the others. One rider was late, 
having delayed to tighten a breast- 
girth, and the moments of waiting 
seemed like hours. 
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Ted humoured his restless mount 
almost automatically. The con- 
scious part of his mind was reviewing 
the financial future and was not 
best pleased with what it saw. By 
National Hunt rules he got £7 a ride, 
and if he won a race most owners gave 
him a present. He himself was not 
allowed to bet lest it affected the 
honesty of his riding, but it was an 
understood thing that the riders of 
winners were treated by owners as 
though they had put £5 on them- 
selves. If, thought Ted, you got 
only one ride at a meeting you barely 
made money. Expenses and paying 
the valet for producing your kit ate 
into it. Two or more rides showed a 
good profit on the day, and there 
was also the regular wage that he got 
from his trainer for riding-work. 
But if you could get a win you were 
well up. Yet, how often could you ? 
He’d had twenty-odd in the last six 
months and he’d been lucky. No 
damaging falls had come his way and 
no meetings had been lost through 
frost. These were the two ever- 
present hazards in his career, and 
there was nothing much he could 
do about them. And his riding-life 
was not long. Few National Hunt 
riders continued much after they were 
thirty. Flesh and blood could not 
take indefinitely the battering that 
came their way, and eventually, 
when you had broken a dozen bones 
and been concussed several times 
you lost the art of riding Berlin-or- 
Bust. Once that happened your 
winners became few and far between 
and then you were offered rides less 
often and people began to talk behind 





your back about your nerve, and 
once that occurred you’d had it. 

No, if you were lucky you had 
twelve years of it, and you must make 
all you could in the time and hope 
for some long-priced winners. Only 
two months before, he’d taken the 
ride that had been refused by two 
better jockeys on a flashy brute that 
had fallen in the three previous races, 
and after nearly being on the floor 
twice had got him up in the last few 
strides to snatch a victory by a neck. 
Twenty to one he had started at and 
Lord Castlethorpe had put him a 
tenner on. But he was a real gentle- 
man who had ridden a lot himself 
when younger and knew how hard 
was the life of a N.H. ‘jock.’ That 
was one reason why the professionals 
like himself never looked sideways 
at an amateur. He’d once been asked 
by a reporter if he did not resent 
G.R.’s taking the bread out of the 
mouths of the professionals, so to 
speak, but he’d never seen it that way. 
The more amateurs that rode and 
enjoyed it the more there would be 
who would keep horses in training 
when they grew too old to ride 
themselves, and that was where the 
likes of him would benefit. 

The missing rider appeared and 
Ted had one last thought before he 
lined up with the others. He was 
chilled to the bone and tired, but if 
thrust would win a race he would not 
lose this one. He badly needed a 
win. He wanted the money for a 
T.V. set for his wife. Little he saw 


of her when the jumping-season was 
on. She lived in their cottage in the 
shadow of the Berkshire Downs and 
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could not but be lonely. She was 
a good wife to him and he knew that 
her days were drab now that their boy 
was away at school morning and 
afternoon. With all his heart he 
longed for the win that would let 
him give her a television set. It had 
to be that way because she would 
have no truck with hire-purchase. 
The Starter called over the names 
of the runners, his mackintosh 
collar turned up and rain dripping 
off the brim of his bowler on to the 
paper in his hand. He climbed up 
to the platform and watched them 
come forward. Tornado backed out 
of the line and the gap closed so that 
Ted had no option but to take him 
up on the outside. For an instant 
the shifting, wavering line was fairly 
straight and in that instant the Starter 


released the catch, the wire whipped | 


upwards and they were off. He stood 
for a moment watching them thunder 
away before descending to ground 
level and getting back into his car. 
“God help all jockeys!” said the 
Starter. 

High in the Stand, the Blower’s 
race-reader tried to make out the 
runners. He called the two leaders 
by name, then cursed and hurriedly 
wiped the object-glasses of his big 
binoculars. He swung on to them 
again, confirmed the two leaders and 
was then forced to say “‘ They’re out 
of sight.” They were not, but their 
colours were indistinguishable in the 
driving rain while they were on the 
far side of the course. He waited for 
them to come nearer, and two 
hundred miles away the crowd in 
Jem’s office waited also, silently 
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eyeing the list of runners as though 
to will their chosen horses into the 
lead. 

Tornado had not been mentioned ; 
for he was deep in the bunch on the 
rails with horses all round him. Ted 


| had taken him straight across to the 


inside of the course in order to 
prevent him from pulling into the van 
prematurely, and now he lay tucked 
in behind the leaders and boxed 
round by other runners. Their 
position was much better than it 


{| looked. Shut in he might be, but 


presently gaps would occur and 
horses would make their way forward 
or drop back. Ted foresaw little 
difficulty in extricating himself when 
the moment came. For the time 
being all he had to do was to keep 
in touch with the leaders and try to 
restrain Tornado without fighting 
him too much. When they had gone 
a little further he would be able to 
judge the pace and decide if the race 
was being truly run and when he 
should start turning on the tap. 
The flights of hurdles came sliding 
towards him in quick succession. 
Tornado was taking them easily and 
Ted had a half-thought that at any 
tate he had been well schooled. 
There was no check, no measuring 
of distance unless it was to take off 
a stride earlier if in doubt. This was 
no place for the putting in of a short 
one as the clever chaser does when 
something goes wrong and he finds 
he is going to take off underneath the 
fence. Above all things the hurdler 
must not check. Gallop he must; 
jump he should. The rider’s seat 
over hurdles showed that. Catch 
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the horse short by the head, keep 
your seat on the plate and crouch 
so that your face is in your horse’s 
mane. There must be no dwelling 
on landing. Your horse must be 
really galloping and you must be in 
that attitude which will best help him 
to keep up his momentum. And 
that means having your weight 
forward all the time. 

They rounded the last bend and 
turned downwind. There were only 
two more flights of hurdles and then 
the run-in to the finishing-post. 
Ted still sat quiet but he could see 
his plan clearly now. There were 
four or five horses ahead of him: 
before the last flight he would move 
out and give Tornado a clear view. 
He wanted to start his run before they 
reached the last hurdles. A horse 
could not quicken sharply on a day 
like this. He must work up gradually 
to the top-speed of his final burst. 

The leaders were accelerating per- 
ceptibly as they came at the penul- 
timate flight, and Ted felt his horse 
strong under him. And then, even 
as he dared to be hopeful, disaster 
struck. 

A tired horse ahead of him failed 
to rise sufficiently and hit the hurdle 
hard. He got over with a lurch 
and a stagger but the hurdle sprang 
back and struck Tornado’s fore-legs 
as he was in mid-air. Whether it 
was that they were knocked from 
under him or whether the pain of 
the blow dulled his mount’s reactions 
Ted never knew, but the result was 
the same ; for the pair of them were 
down in the mud even as other 
horses took off behind them. From 
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as far away as the stands watchers 
could see the horrible impact of a 
following horse which, brought down 
by Tornado’s struggles, struck Ted’s 
body with such force as to turn him 
over and over like a doll pitched 
along a floor, a sprawl of arms and 
legs. 

The ambulance, its engine already 
running, needed no signal to send it 
to the spot. It whirled down the 
course, and the doctor in the front 
jumped off even before it stopped and 
ran to the muddy, motionless figure. 
‘It could be anything,’ he thought 
as he ran, ‘legs, arms, ribs; even 
his neck if he’s unlucky.’ But, to 
his surprise, Ted slowly sat up. To 
the doctor’s question he made no 
reply but sat, sobbing for breath as 
a badly winded man does, and 
pressing with shaking hands on his 
ribs. Rain poured down on them 
as the doctor made his first quick 
examination. Within thirty seconds 
he had satisfied himself that there 
were no major breaks and that Ted 
could be moved, and quickly the men 
had him on a stretcher and into the 
ambulance. They took him back and 
by the time the ambulance stopped 
Ted was able to walk out of it. The 
doctor led him into the little surgery 
and examined him. He found Ted 
shaken and slow to answer, but there 
were no fractures and no concussion, 
and in the end he said, “ You're 
lucky. You’ve no bones broken but 
you'll be very stiff tomorrow. Have 
you anyone to see you home ?” 

Ted did not really answer him. 
He stood up slowly, felt his neck, 
moved his head about gingerly, 
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retrieved his cap and whip from a 
chair, said “Thank you, sir” 
vaguely, and limped out of the door 
and down the passage to the changing- 
room. There he sat on a bench and 
rested his face in his hands, waiting 
for his head to clear. The others 
looked at him curiously but left him 
alone. They knew all too well the 
brain-loosening jar that a heavy fall 
can give and how that after such a 
shock a man craves solitude. They 
were anything but unsympathetic, 


but they knew from their own | 


experience, even if they had never 
formulated it in words, that a man 
can grapple for and recover his 
fortitude only by himself. So they 
went about their own business and 
left him to his. 


Two minutes later Ted felt a 
touch on his shoulder and looked up 
to find the trainer for whom he 
worked bending over him. 

“ Are you fit to ride, Ted?” he 
asked. “If you’re not, there’s Tim 


Parks that'll take the mount. How 
do you feel ?” 
Ted considered it. It never oc- 


curred to him that he had heard the 
trainer the first time only because 


he was bending over him, but then | 


it had equally never occurred to him 
that he had burst his right ear-drum 
in the concussion of the last fall. 
“Tm all right, Mr Skipwith,” 
he answered. ‘“‘ That was a dirty 
one I had, but it’s passing,” and he 
put his hand up to feel his neck. 
Again, he was not aware that he had 
torn some of the muscles at the base 
of it. All he knew was that so long 
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as people wanted him to ride he was 
ready to ride. His very living 
depended on it. 

The valet helped him to change, 
saw him weigh-out and then started 
to clear up in the changing-room. 

Luckily for Ted, the owner of his 
mount did not come into the parade- 
ring and he was spared the effort of 


| making cheerful conversation. He 


stood in the centre looking at the 
horses as they filed round, a small, 
undistinguished figure. When the 
time came to mount, he watched the 
trainer draw off the rug and look to the 
girth before he himself slipped out of 
his big coat and took the leg-up. He 
knew the horse, which had been in 
training with them for some months. 
He was honest enough and a reason- 
able jumper, but he lacked that touch 
of class that would make him notable. 
There were lots like him about. If 
he was placed right and had a bit of 
luck he would win an occasional race, 
but he had not done so up to date. 
He had a depressing name, Medio- 
crity, and even the lad who ‘did’ 
him found it hard to enthuse over 
his charge. 

The Voice of the Blower spoke to 
the crowd in Jem’s room. 

“* Parson’s Pleasure,” it said, “ two 
to one; Verification—seven to two, 
three and a half; Cosmopolis — 
four to one; Poisson d’Avril—six 
to one; The Firefly—seven to one ; 
Sporting Sam—ten to one.” It did 
not mention Mediocrity or half a 
dozen of the other runners because 
there was little money being wagered 
on them. Individually, their chances 
of winning were perhaps one in 


B 


twenty, though the layers would 
have been the first to admit that 
horses did not run true to form in 
such vile weather. They were not 
quoted simply because the public 
was not supporting them. 

The hinged rail was lifted and the 
runners filed out on to the track that 
led down to the course. Ordinarily, 
there would have been crowds within 
a few feet of them out of which would 
have come cheery remarks from 
friends, but there were few today. 
The spectators had placed their bets 
and were back in the shelter of the 
stands. Ted missed the calls. They 
heartened a man with their implied 
suggestion that someone cared how 
he did. As it was, he could only mop 
his streaming face on his sleeve, and 
as he did so he winced. Nothing 
broken, the doctor had said, but all 
the same his neck was somewhat 
painful. Still, it was the last race of 
the day and in ten minutes it would 
be over, one way or another. He 
turned on to the course and shook 
his horse up. He would need to 
move smartly if he were to be 
warmed and loosened up by the time 
they reached the start. 

He let Mediocrity stride out, 
conscious only at first of the relief 
of moving downwind. He did not 
try to check him until he was nearing 
the start, and when he did take a pull 
he nearly cried out with pain. He 
felt as if red-hot pincers had gripped 
the muscles low down on one side 
of his neck and it was agony to pull 
with his right arm. He overshot the 
start and careered on for two or 
three furlongs before he could turn 
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his horse. The other riders had 
preceded him down to the start and 
so the whole field had to wait for 
him. He dared not go back too 
quickly, and with his left hand 
gripping both reins and taking most 
of the pull he made his way back at a 
steady trot. There were angry looks 
to meet as he rejoined the others, but 
no one said anything. All that 
everyone wanted was to get going. 
They were too cold to realise that 
Mediocrity was the only horse that 
was truly warmed-up. He had 
benefited by his overshoot while 
they were having to wait for him. 

Back in Jem’s office the Blower 
said unemotionally, “‘ The flag’s up.” 
They had come under Starter’s 
Orders. 

The twelve horses came up in 
a rough line, broke dressing and were 
turned away. The Starter brought 
them up again and this time caught 
them in a reasonable line for an 
instant. The gate went up and they 
were gone. 

(“ They’re off ! ” said the Blower.) 

Mediocrity went straight into the 
lead. It was no wish of Ted’s but 
he just could not hold him back. 
He loathed waiting in front. You 
could not see where the danger 
would come from. Another horse 
could get the first run on you and 
by the time you had yours moving 
too you could be a few strides to the 
bad with inadequate time in which 
to catch up. Provided a race was 
truly run he preferred to lead only 
at the finish. But there was no 
option here. Ted’s side hurt at 


every breath and he had not the 
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power to take a real pull at Medioc- 
rity. All he could do was to keep the 
steady tension on the reins that a 
horse requires if it is to lean on the 
bit. 

(“ Mediocrity leading by four 
lengths from The Firefly, Cosmopolis 
and Poisson d’Avril.”) 

He took two plain fences in suc- 
cession without incident, and the | 
field entered the bend towards the 
far side of the course. They were 
travelling almost directly away from 
the stands and only the tail horses | 
could be identified. All down the 
far side Mediocrity led the field, 
jumping freely and easily, and Ted 
wondered what was happening behind 
him. The wind was across them and 
no sound of hoofs reached him from 
behind as he crouched over his 
horse’s withers. The Open Ditch 
came and went, two more plain 
fences followed and then they were 
going at the water. Ted wondered if 
the landing-side would be slippery. 
It was no more likely to be so than 
any other fence, but because it was 
different his mind concentrated on 
it and he felt a real relief when his 
horse took it immaculately. He 
wished he could see who were next 
behind him, but when he tried to 
turn his head as he rounded the next 
bend he experienced such a twinge 
as dismissed any further hopes of a 
quick squint backwards. 

(“‘ Mediocrity leading by eight 
lengths from Poisson d’Avril, The 
Firefly and Cosmopolis. The follow- 
ing have fallen— Sporting Sam, 
Dhargelis and Cuneo. Man of 
Mystery has been pulled up.”) 
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He led the field past the stands 
and began the second circuit of the 
three-mile ordeal. He got a momen- 
tary relief as he travelled straight 
down wind, but it ceased as he bent 
left-handed and the wind became 
increasingly antagonistic. He was 
inside the wings of one fence when 
a hissing gust hit them with such 
force that he felt his horse check 
perceptibly, but Mediocrity was still 
fresh enough to jump big and 
he got over with no more than a 
burst through the top of the packed 
birch. 

Though it was not severe enough 
to unsettle his horse the pace was 
slowing down. Judgment of it went 
by the board under such conditions. 
Any horse that finished would be a 
very tired one. Worse, Ted felt that 
he himself was tiring. His neck was 
hurting more and more and, though 
he strove to disregard it, the pull on 
his arms was aggravating it. It was 
just bearable when he was galloping 
on the flat, but the change of position 
as he took the fences caused him to 
wince, and in spite of his determina- 
tion he felt himself getting slacker in 
the saddle. It was no longer easy to 
help his horse. He could only con- 
centrate on staying on top and 
keeping his horse balanced, and that 
was becoming harder as he sensed 
that his horse was weakening, too. 
Yet there was nothing he could do 
but sit still and try to keep a reserve 
for a final effort. He wondered dully 
what was happening behind him. 
He had not seen another horse since 
he took the lead at the start. 

(“It’s still Mediocrity by two 
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lengths from Poisson d’Avril and 
The Firefly. Only four horses still 
racing.”’) 

There were three fences left now 
and then the run-in. He was 
tempted to ease his horse off a trifle 
to give him a short breather before 
the final effort that would almost 
certainly be required of him. But 
he resisted the impulse. Whatever 
his lead, someone behind him was 
trying to cut it down and it would be 
silly to help him. There was a saying 
that a good horse could give away 
weight but that only a world-beater 
could give away distance. And 
the next behind him was giving away 
both, thanks to Mediocrity’s early 
lead before the others had warmed up. 
He kept his horse going and rode at 
the fence ahead. 

(“‘ Mediocrity leads by one length 
from Poisson d’Avril with The Fire- 
fly ten lengths behind.’’) 

His horse took it normally and 
as he was getting away he heard 
another one landing just behind 
him. It needed no more than a 
slight turn of the head to see that 
Tommy Cullen was coming up out- 
side him, challenging. But he 
kept Mediocrity plugging on and 
Tommy seemed to make no further 
gain on him ; and in this order they 
came at the last fence but one. He 
took it a length ahead of the other, 
but though Mediocrity jumped nor- 
mally he slipped on landing and 
pecked slightly, and in that instant 
Tommy on Poisson d’Avril drew 
level. 

(“ Mediocrity and Poisson d’Avril 
running together.”) 
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Glancing sideways, Ted could see 
that the other horse was as tired as his 
own. There was a labour to his action 
that showed how much the effort of 
making up the distance under a 
heavy weight had told on him. Yet 
even as Ted noted this he saw Tommy 
Cullen pick up his whip and give 
his horse a reminder and at once they 
began to draw ahead. It was no 
more than an inch at every stride, 
but slowly they began to pull clear, 
and as they did so a blackness of 
mind settled on Ted. He had done 
his best and no man could do more, 
and it was not good enough. There, 
a length ahead of him, went his hope 
of a long-priced winner and with it 
the money that would get the T.V. 
set for his wife, and at the thought 
the pain in his neck and his ribs 
seemed to double in intensity. But 
he neither felt panic nor threw his 
hand in. He and his horse were 
good, he reckoned, for one last, small 
additional effort and it would be 
useless to make it too early. 

(“ One fence to go. Poisson d’Avril 
leads Mediocrity by a length.”’) 

As he saw it, his only chance was 
a slim one—it was to speed up his 
horse before the last fence and ask him 
for a big stand-back. A fine jump 
could gain a length over a normal one, 
and the impetus of it could carry him 
past his rival. But it all depended 
on whether the horse had the neces- 
sary ‘pop’ left in him. The only 
way he could find out if Mediocrity 
had it was to ask him the question, 
and as the last fence grew larger and 
clearer through the rain he began 
to ride him hard. He drove him up 





to within half a length of Poisson 
d’Avril, gave him a smartener and 
went at the jump ‘ with his neck for 
sale.’ All the high endeavour and 
calculated recklessness in his sober 
mind crystallised into that moment 
of time and focused like a burning 
spot of compulsion. His horse felt 
it even through his weariness. He 
responded to the call made on him, 
and as he got level with the wings 
he put all his available energy into 
one tremendous jump. 

Ted felt what was coming, and even 
as his horse over-jumped he shifted 
his weight back, and as Mediocrity 
pitched on landing he was lying back 
so far that he had the reins by the 
buckle. He felt the horse overbalan- 
cing on his landing leg, and as though 
in slow motion he saw him reach 
desperately for support with the 
other, fail to get it completely and 
begin to peck badly. All the pain 
and urge in Ted’s body and mind 
combined, like a drug, to make him 
extra-perceptive, able to break down 
the flowing sequence of actions by 
his horse into individual movements. 
Slowly, it seemed to him, the horse’s 
head went down until it momentarily 
touched the ground and the white 
snip on his nose became muddied. 
But even while Ted sat and suffered, 
expecting to feel the hindquarters 
rise higher and higher behind him 
until he was flung ahead as they 
curved over in a fall, the momentary 
support of his nose gave Mediocrity 
that fractional chance to save himself. 
With a desperate clawing motion he 
got a foreleg free from under him 
and put it out ahead, and with a 
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stagger and a slip he kept upright and 
lurched forward again. 

Ted knew the effort that his horse 
had put into saving himself and the 
demand that it had made on his store 
of energy, and he knew, too, that 
there would now be nothing more 
to give. He felt no relief or pride 
at having survived so bad a peck. 
What use was it when his plan of 
out-jumping his rival had been 
neutralised by the check and delay 
of the landing slither? Numb with 
disappointment and his body one 
hotbed of pain, he looked for his 
rival. To his amazement nothing 
was to be seen, and he forced his 
neck round for a glance back. Only 
then did he understand. Poisson 
@’Avril had fallen while he himself 
was striving to keep his horse up, and 
Tommy Cullen was slowly getting 
on to his feet. 

(“ Mediocrity is over the last 
fence thirty lengths clear of The 
Firefly. Poisson d’Avril has fallen.”’) 

Ted eased his tired horse into a 
canter and stood up in his stirrups. 
Once past the post he dropped to a 
walk and turned back up the cinder 
path to the unsaddling-ring. He 
rode Mediocrity into the winner’s 
pen, slid off his back and took off 
the saddle and weightcloth. He 
was near to reeling with the fatigue 
that is the legacy of continued pain, 
but his mind was full of light and 
radiance and colour. In his inarticu- 
late way he felt that no one could 
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have spent himself more unstintedly 
than he had and, for once, it had 
paid. He was too tired, too drained 
of emotion to take it all in fully, 
but he knew that he was happy. 
Others in the changing-room con- 
gratulated him and he answered them 
as best he could, but only sometimes 
could he hear what they said. 

Two hundred miles away the 
Voice spoke for the last time that day. 

“ Starting-prices,” it said in its 
flat voice, “‘ Mediocrity—a hundred 
to six, The Firefly—seven to one. 
Only two finishers. That is all. 
Goodbye.” 


The little crowd in Jem’s room 
filed out into the last of the afternoon 
light. 

Jem swept the coins out of his 
change-bow/l into a linen bag, dropped 
it into his old-fashioned Gladstone, 
followed it up with a thick wad of 
notes, locked the bag and padlocked 
it by its chain to the metal collar 
round his wrist. 


Ted watched, dog-tired, as the 
valet packed his bag for him, took it 
out to a waiting taxi and handed it 
in after him. He wanted to get home. 
He had done his day’s work and now 
he wanted nothing more than to rest. 

In his box, Mediocrity cleaned up 
his feed, walked stiffly round twice 
and then lay down in the golden 
straw. 

_ The day’s racing was over. 








BY UBYSSEY 


I ADMIT that beautiful is not a word 
usually associated with revolutions ; 
but then, this revolution I want to 
tell you about was not an ordinary 
one. No blood was shed, and only 
two people took part in it; and the 
one who started it all was the Right 
Honourable Lord Moyne. 

He was, at the time of which I 
speak, on an official visit to British 
Guiana. British Guiana, or Brutish 
Gehenna, as some malcontents call 
it, is the Empire’s only possession 
on the mainland of the continent of 
South America. Three hundred 
years ago it was a familiar name to 
those remarkable adventurers who 
were laying the foundation of greater 
Britain. To the most famous of 
these—Sir Walter Raleigh—it seemed 
the finest field in the world for the 
explorer and the settler. He dis- 
covered the country; and it was in 
its jungles that he claimed to have 
found his fantastic Eldorado, where 
paths were carpeted with gold and 
the trees dripped diamonds. 

By 1939, however, British Guiana 
had been largely forgotten. More- 
over, it had fallen far from the 
Elysian estate with which Raleigh 
regarded it. Its residents were 
defined as ‘ people who can’t leave.’ 
And, to tell the truth, they did not 
have much to stay for. Guiana is 


not rich in natural resources and 
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its peoples, mostly Negroes and East | 
Indians, were hard put to make a 
scanty living. An economic blight 
had hit the colony. Its troubles 
were mainly due to the low world 
prices for Guiana’s ‘ white gold ’— 
or sugar—the chief export. Dis- 
content and poverty and bitterness 
were widespread. Sporadic violence 
broke out among the workers on the 
sugar estates. In an attempt to 
alleviate this hard state of affairs, a 
Royal Commission was sent out from 
England to investigate. The Right 
Honourable Lord Moyne was its 
Chairman. 

Lord Moyne was a quiet, kindly 
person, with a delightful smile, and 
a mind neat, orderly, and far too 
sharp to be easily fooled. He made 
an efficient and gracious Chairman. 
It did not take him long to get to 
the root of any brief submitted to 
the Commission, but he treated 
patiently and gently those witnesses 
whose minds did not run as quickly 
and widely as his. I had good 
reason to remember him, and two 
other members of the Commission, 
Dame Rachel Crowdy and Sir Walter | 
Citrine, because the three of them 
put some very shrewd and incisive 
questions to me when I appeared 
before the Commission to make 
representations on behalf of the 
lumber industry. I had been down 
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in British Guiana for several years 
trying to make my fortune and not 
succeeding any too well—by shipping 
out greenheart timbers. Greenheart 
is a superb tropical hardwood used 
chiefly for pilings in docks and 
wharves. 

My headquarters were in the 
capital city of Georgetown. From 
there I made occasional visits to 
the hinterland where my men, sweat- 
ing in the equatorial heat, were busy 
locating the greenheart and getting 
it to the Demerara River down which 
it came to my Georgetown mill. 

Georgetown is a colourful and 
lovely city. It is, in particular, an 
artist’s delight to visit the Botanical 
Gardens. I made a custom of taking 
a late afternoon stroll from my hotel 
to the Gardens; and, while there, 
of feeding leaves and grass to Sleepy 
Sue. Sleepy Sue was the name I 
gave to one of the manatees, or 
sea-cows, which, surrounded by float- 
ing lilies large as platters, wallowed 
lazily in the central lagoon. 

Beside the huge iron entrance 
gates, and beneath an umbrella-palm, 
was to be seen for ten hours a day 
and six days a week, the other of 
the two parties in the ‘ beautiful 
revolution.” She herself was any- 
thing but beautiful. Hammer Hannie 
she was called, although she usually 
referred to herself as Granny. Annie, 
I learned, was her correct name, but 
Hammer was given her by her 
friends and acquaintances because 
her job, for which she got a shilling 
a day, was to break up huge hunks 
of baked clay into little pieces with 
a hammer. These were later spread 
on the garden paths. Hannie, instead 
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of Annie, was just the slur of allitera- 
tion. Hammer Hannie she was. 

Hammer Hannie sat there, hour 
after hour, a fat, squalid old negress. 
Tatter - attired, dirty, dishevelled, 
with an exceedingly un-Parisian 
hat squashed on the back of her 
head, she tapped away at her job. 
It was not a difficult task, but it 
could not have been any too easy for 
her, because one leg and one arm 
were bloated with elephantiasis—a 
tropical disease that enlarges the 
limbs to almost gargantuan size. 
Every once in a while she paused 
to clear her throat, and spit; to 
use the back of her hand as a hand- 
kerchief, or to slap at an itinerant 
mosquito. Either going into the 
park, or coming out, I would stop 
and have a word or two with Ham- 
mer Hannie. She did not find her 
task, or the days, tedious. 

“Why, sah,” she said, “de hol’ 
ob Georgetown go by heah. Tousan’ 
an’ tousan’ ob people ebery day. 
I see ’em all; I talk wid ’em all.” 

Indeed she did, and at length. 
Further, as far as I was concerned, 
she was worth listening to. She 
had a rough and ready sense of 
humour ; in one way too ready ; for 
as soon as she sensed that a joke was 
being made she started to giggle and 
cackle. Immediately you finished 
a story she stopped laughing. I 
never could tell whether she thought 
one joke funnier than another. 

I seldom found her dispirited. 
Our conversations invariably ended 
with her saying—‘‘ Now, sah, Ah’ll 
tell you a true, true “tory.” And 
she would begin a long, rambling 
tale which might, or might not, have 
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a point to it. But whatever the 
anecdote, and however long it took 
her to tell it, she always enjoyed it 
and expected you to do the same. 
More often than not, I did ; because, 
if nothing else, I enjoyed her enjoy- 
ment. 

But Hammer Hannie had even 
more than a gay heart and a gar- 
rulous tongue. She was a bit of 
a philosopher, and punctuated her 
meandering stories with many a neat 
application of Guianese proverbs. 
“ Softly, softly, catch monkey,” she 
would say, as she let her hammer 
rise and fall. “Shoes alone know 
if ’ tockin’ hab holes,” Hannie re- 
marked, and looked with a glint of 
amusement at her feet which had 
neither shoes nor stockings. Per- 
haps the one I liked best of all was 
—‘* W’en he-all call God name, all 
de time he lie,” which, being inter- 
preted, means—“ A man always call- 
ing upon God’s name is usually 
lying.” 

The day of the ‘ revolution ’ came. 
Dusk was running swiftly across the 
Botanical Gardens. Visitors were 
slowly moving out to club, hotel or 
home. Within an hour the moon 
would be out and splashing the city 
with silver paint. The moonlight 
in Guiana is not bright. It has a 
depth to it; like a liqueur; not a 
brittle brilliance, but the loveliness 
of a baby’s eyes. Hammer Hannie 
still sat to her duty. An immaculately 
dressed, well-groomed white man, 
who was strolling a few yards in 
front of me, came abreast of the gates. 
Hannie looked up as he passed. 


** Gud evenin’,” she said. 


The white man glanced in her 
direction, turned towards her and 
raised his hat. 

** Good evening, Madam,” he re- 
plied, replacing his hat, and wandered 
on. 
Old Hannie sat, watching his figure 
as he went, her face alight. Sur- 
prise, gladness, fear, hope, bewilder- 
ment—these all rushed in confusion 
across her wrinkled and sweaty face. 
Her eyes glistened, alive with delight 
and questioning. 





— 


“ Hello, Hannie,” I greeted her | 


as I approached. 
tonight ?” 

She did not answer. She did not 
even look at me, but kept staring 
down the road. 

“He raised he hat to me,” she 
muttered. “He raised he hat to 
me,” she repeated. 

Then she noticed my presence, 
and turned back to her work. As 
she took up her hammer, she spoke 
in a slow, wondering tone. 

“Sah, dat’s de firs’ time a man 
efer raise he hat to me.” 

The Right Honourable Lord 
Moyne, unaware that he had started 
a beautiful revolution, quietly con- 
tinued on his way, and passed out 
of sight within the shadow of a 
flamboyant tree. 


“How are you 


There are, however, as I said at 
the beginning, other kinds of revolu- 
tion. While again on the service of 
his King, Lord Moyne died. It 
was in Cairo, on 5th November 
1944, five hours after he had been 
shot in the neck and chest by two 
hired assassins. 
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BY JEAN CAMERON 


IN 1954, the crops on Canaan were 
looking like the pictures in a seeds- 
man’s catalogue. For the first two 
years we did not expect an optimum 
yield from our land. It is a peculiar- 
ity of this part of East Africa that 
virgin land gives a poor return, and 
two seasons’ cultivations are required 
before it yields its latent fertility. 
The third year, provided weather 
conditions are favourable, is usually 
a year of plenty ; but our third year, 
1953, had been a year of drought. 
This was a grave set-back to the 
development of the farm. All our 
capital, and the small profit of the 
second year, had been spent on the 
machinery required for five hundred 
acres of arable land, and on clearing 
the tsetse-breeding scrub from the 
rest of the farm. We needed farm 
buildings, stores, implement shed, 
more permanent houses for our 
labourers, and above all we needed 
livestock to spread our source of 
income. But the drought left us with 
the kind of economy that the pundits 
call ‘ marginal,’ except that ours had 
no margins on either side. Apart 
from this it was not too bad. It 
was everybody’s drought, and at least, 
at Canaan, we all had enough to eat. 
The labourers looked at their own 
wilted maize shambas with disgust, 
and at ours with an even deeper 
disgust. There would be no welcome 
B2 


lump sum from the sale of their 
produce, or the additional ‘ harvest 
bonus’ from the sale of ours. And 
it would not be of the slightest use 
for anyone to ask for a rise in pay. 
But with the resilience of their kind 
they shrugged off their disappoint- 
ment. “‘ Never mind!” they said, 
“there is always next year. Mungu 
is sure to help next year—you see 
if He doesn’t! ” 

This was the year, and although 
no farmer in Africa regards a crop 
as being safe until it is actually in 
the go-down, this one looked very 
promising. 

The sorghum would be the first 
crop to reach maturity and the field 
was red with plumed heads. Every 
evening we walked our lands looking 
for signs of insect pest or plant 
disease. Every discoloured _ leaf, 
everything that hopped, flew or 
crawled was regarded with suspicion. 
At first, it did not appear that the 
tiny caterpillars on the sorghum 
heads were doing any damage, until it 
dawned upon us that there were a 
phenomenal number of them and 
they were growing up very quickly. 
So we asked ‘Bugs’ Jones about 
them. 

‘Bugs’ was the Government en- 
tomologist and we liked him as a 
person and respected him as a 
scientist. ‘Bugs’s line was cater- 
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pillars. He had spent the previous 
year studying the variety that could 
wreck our bean crop, and as far as 
the bean crop was concerned he had 
all the answers. 

He strolled through the sorghum 
accompanied by the Boss and me 
and all the dogs. As he peered at 
the caterpillars a look of pure, 
almost holy joy spread over his 
features. Like all true Welshmen, 
there is a lot of the poet in ‘ Bugs.’ 
“Peeutiful!” he breathed. “ Peeuti- 
ful it iss, indeed ! ” 

** What’s so damn beautiful about 


it?” demanded the Boss. “Are 
they harmless ?” 
‘Bugs’ shook his head. “No. 


But it iss a peeutiful infestation of 
American Bollworm and I think you 
will be sure to get it in the beans!” 

‘Bugs’ is not a professional Jonah, 
he is just an entomologist and as 
such cannot help liking insects any 
more than we, as farmers, can help 
regarding them as potential menaces. 

Closer inspection showed the char- 
acteristic bollworm habit of punc- 
turing a seed in its milky stage, or 
cutting the pollen tubes of a flower, 
preventing fertilisation from taking 
place. Random counts revealed an 
average of eighteen caterpillars per 
head of sorghum. We looked at each 
other with dismay. ‘ Bugs’ reckoned 
that at their present rate of feeding, 
they were eating about 300 Ibs. of 
sorghum per acre per day. 

We had acquired a tractor-mounted 
crop-spray. It would be incorrect to 
say that we bought it; a kindly 
merchant let us have it on the ‘ pay- 
you-after-crop’ principle. It was 


intended for bean spraying and would 
not operate on sorghum heads which 
were five feet off the ground. 

The crop, as it stood, was worth 
some £25 per acre. In another ten 
days the bollworms would have 
saved us the trouble of harvesting it. 

“ There’s only one hope,” said the 
Boss, “‘ and that is aerial spraying.” 

New, in some parts of the world 
aerial spraying is regarded as being 
as much a part of farming routine as 
ploughing. But agriculturally speak- 
ing, Tanganyika was just emerging 
from the Stone Age. The Colonial 
Insecticide Research people had 
sponsored some experimental aerial 
spraying, mainly for tsetse control, 
and their results had caused a far- 
sighted commercial team to open 
shop in Nairobi. 

On his way into town the next 
morning, the Boss met some of the 
neighbours and told them the news. 
At first they were unimpressed. 

“ Ach, man!” they said. “ Sure 
we’ve got caterpillars, but they do 
no harm, man!” 

“Well, you go and have another 
look,” advised the Boss. “I’m 
getting the air-spray team down to 
mine, and if you want to come in on 
it you’d better let me know quickly.” 


Our sitting-room is very small and 
at that time we only possessed four 
chairs and a blanket-box as seating 
accommodation. From neighbouring 
farms there came a stream of visitors 
all bearing chewed heads of sorghum 
and looking as unhappy as sin. 
Variety was supplied by Pickie who 
carried an enormous sunflower. It 
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had leprous patches of unfertilised 
seeds. 

“Look at the skellums!” he 
wailed; “forty acres, man! Ach—!” 
He broke into a tirade in Afrikaans 
which I would have loved to be 
able to translate. 

I brewed coffee, and our friends sat 
on the floor or whatever else was 
available and settled down to wait 
for the Boss. He did not return 
until four o’clock, having spent the 
day hanging on to the end of the 
telephone. It is generally considered 
to be quicker to drive to Nairobi than 
to attempt a *phone call, but hope 


‘springs eternal and this time the 


Boss had been lucky. 

“The plane’s coming down to- 
morrow,” he announced. “ They 
were not too keen to come just for 
a hundred acres, so I told them that 
if there were not a thousand acres 
waiting for them by the time they 
arrived, I’d pay the flying cost from 
Nairobi and back again just to get 
mine done.” 

**Oughtn’t we to call a meeting 
and discuss it?” suggested Jannie. 

“No!” I spoke rather sharply. 
Our District Association Meetings 
are prolonged affairs which proceed 
without any regard for time, agenda or 
the manner of conducting meetings. 
Socially, they are delightful, and 
strangely enough, we occasionally 
manage to achieve things. But the 
only events that stop them on time 
are a dog-fight or a shower of rain 
during the planting season. And our 
bollworms were still eating 300 Ibs. 
of sorghum per acre per day. I 
reached for paper and pencil. 
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“Now who has got what? And 
who wants it spraying? George? 
Two hundred acres. Bobby? One 
hundred and twenty acres. Jannie? 
Three hundred acres.” 

There were a thousand acres right 
there in the room, and probably a 
lot more when the news got round 
to the other folk. 

“Good!” said the Boss. “ We'll 
meet the pilot in the pub tomorrow 
morning. ‘Bugs’ Jones is coming 
along too.” 

We met the pilot in the pub the 
next day, with ‘ Bugs’ sitting in as 
technical adviser from the bollworm 
end. ‘ Bugs’ explained that half a 
pound of effective D.D.T. per acre 
was required to slay bollworms. 
This was translated into terms of 
percentage per gallon, the capacity 
of the plane’s tank, the coverage of 
the spray boom and a lot of technical 
data supplied by the pilot on altitude, 
wind-drift and so on. Meanwhile, 
neighbour Bill was hunting the town 
for insecticide and ferrying it to the 
airport, while commerce blocked the 
lines in an attempt to find out whether 
‘their Moshi branch’ had any more. 
Representatives of the various insec- 
ticide firms became as thick on the 
ground as the bollworms themselves. 

It was decided to make an experi- 
mental run, using a fifty-foot swathe 
at a flying height of eight feet. If 
this was successful, it would reduce 
the flying costs considerably, for the 
firm had based their costs on a thirty- 
foot swathe. Canaan was to be the 
guinea-pig. Spraying could only be 
done early in the morning or late 
in the afternoon; our midday wind 
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ruled out the rest of the day. The 
team was a man short and it was 
agreed that the customers should take 
it in turn to go down to the airport 
to mix the dope. 

The ground drill was then ex- 
plained to us. The short ends of 
the fields would be pegged at intervals 
of fifty feet. Two people were 
required, one at each end of the 
field, to wave markers, moving to the 
next peg as soon as a swathe was 
sprayed. That afternoon and the 
following morning would be spent 
on a ground reconnaissance. “‘ Trees 
and ant-heaps and things,” the pilot 
explained. ‘Beastly big things, 
ant-heaps.” 

The plane would be over Canaan 
at 4 P.M. the following afternoon. 

The next day, the yard at Canaan 
was a bedlam of organised chaos. 
All hands were busy cutting pegs 
and tying them into bundles. I 
sacrificed a piece of sheet aluminium 
I had hoped to use on a pantry table 
and made two nice, flashy markers. 
The Boss moved in an entanglement 
of binder-twine, tying knots in it at 
fifty-foot intervals. 

By 3.30 the traffic began to arrive, 
cars we knew and cars we did not 
know, until the ridge in front of the 
house looked like a Home Counties’ 
beauty spot on a Whit- Monday. 
“Pity!” I said. “If P’'d known we 
were going to be a popular local event 
I'd have served teas and made 

something out of it.” 

By 4 P.M. we were down on the 
field, the Boss at one end with his 
marker, and I at the other end 
with mine. The plane, an Anson, 
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flew through the gap in the hills, 
circled once and then got himself 
lined up for the first private, com- 
mercial air-spraying in East Africa. 

I hoisted my marker and wagged 
it, feeling quite brave until the 
wretched plane dived at me, then I 
lowered the marker and gave a 





oe 


creditable impersonation of a rabbit. | 


An Anson at eight feet feels far too 
low. And I had not realised that I 
would get sprayed along with the 
crop. Before I was over the initial 
fright the darned thing attacked me 
again. 


Seana 


* Bugs ’ Jones was in the field with | 


his magnifying glass. He looked very 
happy. The dogs were there too; 
our dogs go into ecstasies of barking 
and romping when any kite or hawk 
flies overhead. The Anson was the 
biggest ‘bird’ they had ever seen and 
they tore up and down the field 
hurling abuse at it. But it saved us 
the trouble of bathing them that 
week, 

The field was finished, the plane 
dipped its wings at us and went home. 

As we walked back across the 
fields, we noticed that the kitchen 
roof bore what looked, at first sight, 
like a mass of black crows. Knowing 
my cook as I do, I have no doubt that 
he made a bit on the side by selling 
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Grandstand Seats. But at least it | 


ensured that he would be available 
to make tea. 

A party happened that night. At 
least, a lot of people came and drank 
a lot of beer. The pilot and his mate 
arrived wanting to know how the 
caterpillers had liked it. A starry- 
eyed ‘ Bugs’ sat on the floor with 
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his tankard expounding on the central 
nervous system of bollworms and 
what caterpillars have instead of ears. 

“And did you notice,” he de- 
manded, “the aggressive stance 
caused by the vibrations ?” 

“No,” I replied, “I noticed 
nothing. Id an aeroplane down the 
back of my neck.” 

“How soon can we hope to see 
any effects, ‘ Bugs’ ?” 

“I think by tomorrow morning 
theyll be awfully ill, but [I'd allow 
twenty-four hours before doing a 
final count.” 

The following morning, the lower 
field was sprayed, this time in thirty- 
foot swathes. A neighbour helped 
with the marking while the Boss did 
his turn at the airport. When the 
plane returned after spraying, it had 
sorghum heads stuck in the boom. 

“Oi!” said the Boss. “I only 
want the crop sprayed—I don’t 
want it harvested ! ” 

The pilot grinned. “I was a bit 
low. But think nothing of it, old 
boy!” 

The pilot came out to the farm 
with the now familiar team com- 
prising ‘ Bugs,’ the chap who wanted 
us to use ‘ Slaypest,’ the advocate 
of ‘Duducide,’ the Agricultural 
Officer and some other interested 
oddments. They all had little 
bottles and went down to the field 
to collect—we hoped—dead boll- 
worms. The creatures looked amaz- 
ingly fit to me, but ‘ Bugs’ shook his 
head sadly. 

“No, they’re dying all right, they 
won’t be feeding now. Look at this 
necrotic patch behind the head.” 
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There was a faint discoloration, 
and in some cases, the place where 
a caterpillar’s neck should be was 
actually shrunken. But here and 
there we did find big, healthy boll- 
worms. 

“It is too soon to judge the mor- 
tality rate, these may not show 
anything until tonight, but we'll 
do a count now, and another one this 
evening.” 

“ Please, Mrs C., can I have a 
bottle too? I used to Keep cater- 
pillars as a kid.” 

I handed the pilot one of my 
precious preserving-jars and he 
followed ‘ Bugs ’ into the field looking 
as happy as a schoolboy going tad- 
poling. 

* Jolly little beggers, aren’t they ? ” 
he observed a few minutes later, 
holding aloft a jar full of crawling 
menaces. “‘ What sort of a butterfly 
do they make ?” 

“ Moth. Just over half an inch 
long. Dark brown triangles on a 
creamy ground on the top wing, 
lower wing nondescript clothes-moth 
colours, and they’ve a furry bump 
amidships. Dull little beasts ! ” 

The final count revealed a total 
of 78°7 per cent on the fifty-foot 
swathe, and 96 per cent on the 
thirty-foot swathe. The fully grown 
bollworms, which were on the verge 
of pupating, proved to have the 
greatest resistance to the D.D.T. 
In view of this we decided not to 
re-spray the top field; the lower one 
was, to all practical intents and 
purposes, both clean and safe. 

* Bugs’ would not commit himself 
on the period of a bollworm’s life- 











cycle. Pupation can, apparently, 
vary in time according to weather 
conditions, but it was reasonable to 
assume that by the time the next 
crop was hatched, the sorghum seed 
would be past danger. Bollworms do 
not attack hard seed, it gives them 
toothache or something. We were, 
however, almost sure to get trouble 
in the beans. 

For the following week, sorghum 
spraying continued in the neighbour- 
hood, and it is noteworthy that 
people who had not spoken to each 
other for years became united in 
the face of the common enemy. 
Tom mixed dope for Dick, while 
Harry lent a hand with a marker. 
A month later the ancient feuds were 
revived. A farmer might divert part 
of his enemy’s water furrow, entice 
away his labour, slander his sheep 
and tell you not to buy a bull from 
next door because the herd had got 
the pox, but I have never heard of 
any farmer refusing to help his 
enemy to save a crop or a beast. 

The initial spraying had been done 
with one plane; the other pilot, 
who is one of the heads of the firm, 
had been ill with malaria and missed 
the first week of the fun. He proved 
to be of the same calibre as his junior, 
a cheerful, conscientious enthusiast 
whose interest in his job did not stop 
at merely driving an aeroplane. 

“And now,” the first pilot told 
us, “ you will see real flying!” 

** Worse than you ?” I asked. 

“Worse than me? Dear lady! 
I assure you that we are both as safe 
as the milkman’s pony, but wait until 
you see Alec’s stall turns.” 
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Some trouble developed in one 
of the spray booms which entailed 
a mechanic having to take it back to 
Nairobi. A spare boom was fitted 
but it left them a man short between 
the two planes. Time was becoming 
a vital factor ; from Kilimanjaro and 
Oldeani came howls of distress that 
the bollworms were eating the wheat. 

* Could one of you chaps come 
up with us and wind up the undercart 
and press the tit ?” 

** Ask David, he’s an ex-pilot.” 

“No,” said David emphatically. 
“‘T’ll mix dope for you and do any- 
thing else I can to help, but I get 
nervous below 20,000 feet ! ” 

“Tl go!” said the Boss, whose 
flying experience is strictly passenger; 
“if you can show me what to do.” 

The Boss left for the airport before 
dawn looking like a two-tailed dog. 
He returned about 11:30 wearing a 
* hail-the-conquering-hero-look’ and 
yelled for his coffee. “I suppose 
you'll now be referring to ‘ we flying 
types’ ?” I observed rather nastily. 
Flying scares me, if anything goes 
wrong you can neither take to the 


boats nor get out and walk. I had | 


passed an anxious morning. 

“Oh, there’s nothing to it!” said 
the Boss calmly. “At least from 
my angle. 
certainly earns his corn; I’d no 
idea how much physical effort is 
involved in controlling an aeroplane 
a few feet above ground level. We 
are doing Bobby’s this afternoon.” 

This put me off my lunch. Bobby’s 
farm is strip-cultivated round curv- 
ing hillsides. I reckoned that one 
wing of the aircraft would be 


But Lord! The pilot | 
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perilously near scraping the ground. 
And Bobby has ant-heaps. 

It was just past midnight when 
the Boss returned. He sent his hat 
spinning through the open doorway. 

‘Do I come in?—Or go to the 
dog-box ?” 

“You'd better come in, you 
inebriated stinker—the dogs went 
to bed hours ago. Was it a good 
party > ” 

The team left our district and 
sprayed for the wheat growers, 
then they returned in time to do 
our beans. For this, we used the 
tractor-spray, but in some cases the 
infestation was so bad that speed 
was essential, and the aircraft were 
once more called out for action. 
Their work, on all three crops, was 
almost a hundred per cent successful. 
Their next assignation was at the 
coast, spraying coconut palms, almost 
high-altitude fiying—it must have 
been a welcome change for them! 

A few weeks later harvest began, 
a glorious harvest. The combine 
purred and clacked its way through 
sorghum and sunflower, while the 
hand-labour pulled and windrowed 
the seed beans. Then the pick-up 
reel was attached to the combine 
which was turned on to the bean 
fields. Seed beans are my favourite 
crop. I like to think of their ultimate 
destiny, when in sixpenny or shilling 
packets they are bought by enthus- 
iastic gardeners in Britain and on 
the Continent and carefully planted 
in the back garden or allotment. I 
like to picutre them, laid out on 
plates in countless village flower and 
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vegetable shows; also on plates 
round a dinner-table. The best 
vegetables are always the ones you 
have grown yourself. 

The final lorry-load left the farm 
and was checked in to the go-down. 
There was a hilarious pay-day when 
the labourers drew their accumulated 
wage savings, plus the cash from the 
sale of their own crops, plus a good 
‘harvest bonus.’ They had a glorious 
spending spree in town and then left 
the farm to return home for their 
* spot of leave.’ 

A few days later I went into town 
myself, with the farm cheque-book 
in my pocket. I did not go to the 
dress shops, although I was sorely 
tempted by a cute little model which 
did not cost more than three times 
its London price. I went to the shops 
that sold buckets and churns, cream 
separators, head-ropes and leg- 
shackles. And then I met some 
friends for coffee. 

“Well,” they asked; “does it 
feel good? We saw Hamish delib- 
erately cross the road to speak to the 
bank manager ! ” 

“It feels wonderful ! ” 

** And now what? Home leave?” 

I shook my head. “No, not this 
time. We had drought last year, 
bollworms this year, and probably 
halo blight or anthracnose next year. 
So we’re off to Kenya to buy some 
cows. Then if the crop fails, there’s 
a milk cheque. And if we get foot 
and mouth, there’s the crop. And 
if by some remote chance both fail— 
oh, well! I expect we'll manage 
somehow !” 











TENERIFE INVICTA 


BY J. D. SPINNEY 


As the M.V. Venus edged in to her 
berth I took my first look at the 
port and tried to remember my 
history ; this was Santa Cruz, and 
here Nelson lost his arm on a famous 
occasion in 1797. But it was hard 
to reconcile anything I saw with 
anything the books had said. There 
had been a mole, I remembered, 
where he and his men had landed ; 
where they had spiked the guns, 
and from which they had been 
repulsed. We were almost along- 
side a mole now, but it was a gigantic 
stone arm running parallel to the 
beach for over a mile and certainly 
much too high to be assaulted from 
ships’ boats. Then there had been 
fortifications; a citadel had to be 
stormed before the landing parties 
could break through into the plaza. 
I could see the plaza already, a vast 
area fringed with modern shops and 
cafés, but there was nothing to stop 
anyone reaching it now, not even 
dock-gates. Santa Cruz seemed to 
have changed a good deal since 
Nelson’s time, which was disappoint- 
ing. 

The lady whose acquaintance I 
had just made crossed the deck to 
join me. As she may read this 
article I hesitate to describe her, 
except to say that her name was 
Miss Joscelyn, and that she looked 


like, and probably was, the head- 
mistress of a girls’ public-school ; 
or perhaps she was a classical Don 
of the highest attainments. A few 
moments before she had confided to 
me her fervent admiration for Lord 
Nelson, and that it was her intention 
during her holiday to learn more 
about his famous exploit at Santa 
Cruz. Now, as she approached, I 
saw that she was brandishing the 
first volume of Mahan’s ‘ Life of 
Nelson,’ which contains his own 
sketch of the town. She looked 
aggrieved as she turned up the 
familiar page and thrust it under 
my nose. 

“If this drawing comes from 
Nelson’s journal I suppose it is cor- 
rect,” she boomed, “ but I couldn’t 
make head or tail of it before, and I 
can’t now. Can you reconcile any- 
thing in it with—all that?” And 
she stared round distastefully at the 
cranes, the oil-tanks and the modern 
sea-front. 

We seemed to have the same 
feelings about modern Santa Cruz, 
and with regard to the Nelson sketch 
she was absolutely right; it makes 
nonsense because the engraver took 
such liberties with it. I told. her 
this, sympathised with her aspira- 
tions, and incautiously admitted my 
own modest ambition to discover a 
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little more about the famous attack 
than appears in the English accounts. 
It was a mistake, for she nailed me 
down at once. 

Was I staying in Santa Cruz ? 

This I could not deny, although 
I could see what was coming. 

Had I any immediate engage- 
ments? Would I be free for the 
next day or two? 

It was coming all right. I tried 
to temporise but was cut short. 

** The occasion is not to be missed,” 
she proclaimed. “If you are as 
interested as you say you are, let us 
fare forth together.” 

Such was Miss Joscelyn, worthy 
descendant, I have no doubt, of 
many Naval forebears, and a lady of 
decision. But it would be a far 
cry from the gentle pottering I had 
in mind, to being thus conscripted 
by this resolute (and apparently 
dedicated) lady. Something of my 
apprehension may have shown itself, 
for she gave me a steely glance. 
Already she was about to storm 
the Spanish citadel, cutlass in hand, 
and I was hanging back. “ We will 
take it all in order,” she trumpeted. 
“ Tomorrow we will discover where 
the first English landing was made ; 
it can’t be far along the shore.” 
Again the steely glance. Meekly I 
noted the name of her hotel and 
agreed to call for her at ten o’clock. 

She was waiting when I arrived, 
a satchel over her shoulder contain- 
ing, I suspect, Volume I. of Mahan 
as well as her sandwiches, and a 
stout stick in her hand. My own 
gear included a map. If we were 
to follow wherever her ardent spirit 
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led, it would be as well to have 
some provision against getting lost. 

“ All this,” she pronounced dis- 
dainfully, indicating the plaza, the 
harbour and the shipping of modern 
Santa Cruz, “ we will disregard for 
the moment. Our first objective is 
somewhere to the east of the town, 
where Captain Troubridge made 
the first landing without, as far as 
I can gather, accomplishing very 
much. I don’t know very much 
about Captain Troubridge, by the 
way.” 

As we strode out of the town 
along the magnificent sea-front, I 
tried to tell her something of the 
thrustful, dominating officer whose 
career is linked so often with Nel- 
son’s. She particularly relished the 
famous remark: ‘ Troubridge, with 
courage and honour as bright as his 
sword’; perhaps she detected a 
kindred spirit. “‘ So that was Captain 
Troubridge,” she said. “No non- 
sense about him, although his sword 
wasn’t at its brightest on the 22nd 
July. Mahan says he had a thousand 
men for his landing and rather 
suggests that he made a mess of it. 
What went wrong ?” 

I took a deep breath. All my fears 
were being realised. “ There was 
a current,” I said, “ which no one 
seems to have known about, and 
which threw out their timing. And 
I don’t think he made a mess of it, 
although Nelson did suggest after- 
wards that he might have done 
better if he had gone himself. It 
was like this. . . .” Plainly I would 
have to go carefully. Miss Joscelyn 
was weighing every word. The 
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beauties of the bay meant nothing 
to her, and the traffic whizzing by, 
even less. I plunged on. 

“It was to have been a surprise 
attack at dawn. Troubridge, with a 
thousand men from the squadron, 
went ahead with three frigates, in- 
tending to throw the men ashore 
just within that ‘ Fort in the north- 
east,’ which appears in the sketch.” 
Miss Joscelyn nodded. “ Nelson 
and the battleships would come up 
three hours later, and if Spanish 
resistance hadn’t yet ceased, it was 
expected to when he appeared. There 
was nothing wrong with the timing. 
At about 1.30 the boats pushed off 
into the darkness. They had only 
two or three miles to go, but this 
current so slowed them up that 
dawn caught them still rowing. So 
they turned back. Well, the Rear- 
Admiral was now in sight, and 
Troubridge went over to report. 
They decided to go ahead with the 
operation, but by the time the men 
were in the boats again and a beach 
found, it was after ten o’clock. They 
got ashore and spent all day there, 
but as far as I can gather it was a 
sort of glorified field-day without 
any casualties, and at dusk they 
re-embarked.” 

Miss Joscelyn’s comments were 
shrewd. “I suppose it was permiss- 
ible not to know about the current,” 
she declared, “but why didn’t 
Captain Troubridge rush his men 
ashore anyhow at dawn, instead of 
waiting?” ‘“* That,” I replied, “ is 
exactly what Nelson asked him when 
he came over to report.” “ Another 
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thing,” said Miss Joscelyn, “ if they 
were on shore all day without any 
casualties, the Spanish defences must 
have been unassailable.” 

We had now walked nearly a mile 
along the front. The road was skirt- } 
ing a high, rocky bluff on our left, | 
and on our right appeared—it seemed 
almost too good to be true—a half- 
moon-shaped platform with eight 
cannon pointing to seaward. “ Nel- 
son’s ‘Fort in the north-east,’ ” 
pronounced Miss Joscelyn trium- 
phantly. “ With the heights behind,” 
I added. We looked at the bluff 
rising four hundred feet above the 
road. Here, almost certainly, were 
the defences which had held up 
Troubridge, and, if so, the landing- 
beach could not be far beyond. | 
Miss Joscelyn was looking longingly 
at the battery and the cannon, but 
discipline triumphed. “No,” she 
muttered firmly, “ first things first. 
Let’s find where they landed.” 











We walked on for eight minutes 
and found, beyond the bluff, a valley 
running inland, with what looked 
like a dried-up watercourse. I studied 
my map. “ The barranco Seco,” I 





said. “ We are now two miles east 
of the town.” Where the old water- 
course had once entered the sea 
was two hundred yards of black 
pebble beach. It was smooth and 
flat, out of sight from the battery, 
and without any doubt the place 
we were seeking. Probably the 


frigates had anchored farther along 
beyond the next bluff. 

We had attained our first objec- 
Here, on this black beach, a 


tive. 
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thousand British seamen and marines 
had landed on the 22nd July 1797. 
They had their muskets and bayonets, 
cutlasses no doubt, even one small 
brass cannon, and their leader was 
one of the most accomplished officers 
in the Navy. But they had achieved 
nothing. Of course the battery 
guarded the road; but could they 
not have passed over the heights 
behind it? 

We scanned the sides of the little 
valley. They sloped steeply up- 
wards from the barranco for perhaps 
five hundred feet. “Tell me,” 
demanded Miss Joscelyn, as she 
took in the sharp outcrops of volcanic 
rock, and the prickly, uninviting 
scrub (probably cactus) that covered 
them, “did the seamen of those 
days wear boots?” It was a good 
point. “ The marines certainly did,” 
I replied, “but I can’t say about 
the seamen. I have been told that 
until about fifty years ago they gen- 
erally preferred——,” but she inter- 
rupted me. “ It would be interesting 
to discover how hard a climb it is.” 
She was gazing ambitiously at the 
heights, and I froze with horror. 
It was necessary to think quickly. 
“Look,” I said, “the defenders 
were up there, and their access must 
have been from the town side.” 
Reluctantly she withdrew her gaze. 
“I suppose so,” she admitted ; “ we 
must go back and have a look. Still, 
this is where it all began.” 

Eight minutes’ walk brought us 
back to the battery. Clearly it was 
something of a show-piece as well 

as an antique, and there were seats 
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in the shade, also an inviting little 
posada the other side of the road. 
“Not yet,” said my companion 
firmly. “ Not until we have climbed 
those heights.” So we rounded the 
bluff once more, padded back along 
the road for a quarter of a mile, and 
then looked back. Sure enough, on 
the western slope, faintly etched 
against the brown-green of the rocks, 
was a zigzag path winding up and 
up to the summit. “Come,” said 
Miss Joscelyn. 

It was not an enjoyable climb. 
At first it took us through a very 
humble and rather primitive settle- 
ment where the appearance of foreign 
visitors brought the whole juvenile 
population out to follow and pester. 
Ninety minutes later the last of the 
juvenile mendicants had been shaken 
off and we were nearing the top. 
Seen close-to, the crest was as sharp 
and jagged as it had appeared from 
below, with natural loopholes for 
the defending marksmen; and if 
Nature had not done enough, it 
was topped in places with a low, 
rough wall. Our path led along for 
about one hundred and fifty yards 
behind the crest and towards the 
bluff; then we found ourselves on 
a grassy platform, roughly walled 
on three sides. In front was the 
sea, and a 470-foot drop to the 
coast road. And to our left we 
looked down on the whole of the 
eastern side of the ridge, all rocks 
and cacti, sloping regularly upwards 
without any cover at all. “I feel 
sorry for Captain Troubridge and 

those men,” said my companion. 
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Here was all we needed to know 
about the failure of the first attack. 
The feeblest defence could have held 
these heights against an army. I 
thought of the burly, authoritative 
Troubridge on the opposite side of 
the valley, urging and exhorting until 
he collapsed through the heat and 
exertion; of those unfortunate sea- 
men and marines, who had been up 
all night in the boats, and who were 
now sweating their gun up the far 
slope; and finally of that slight 
figure on the quarterdeck of the 
flagship, too far off to see what was 
happening, but pacing to and fro, 
and peering petulantly through his 
telescope. “What is Troubridge 
doing ? What is he about?” This 
platform of the Altura, hanging above 
the coast road, must have been 
invisible to the observant frigate 
captains sent to reconnoitre. With 
all the bay of Santa Cruz spread 
before us, Miss Joscelyn and I ate 
our sandwiches and congratulated 
each other. At least we had dis- 
covered why the flank attack had 
failed. 

“Now for that battery,” she 
announced. Lunch had restored all 
her vigour, and she grasped her 
stick as if she were about to lead 
an escalade. It took us forty-five 
minutes to find our way back, and 
there was the battery drowsing in the 
afternoon sun. Its semicircular plat- 
form, beautifully paved, was about 
twenty-five yards across, and from 
it the eight bronze cannon com- 
manded an arc of 180 degrees to 
seaward. There were benches and 
palm-trees, a few mothers with small 


children, and a custodian in a peaked 
cap. 

We crossed the road and ap- 
proached. Against the nearest cannon 
was a simple notice, its name ‘el 
Tigre,’ and a brief account of how 
it had taken off the arm of ‘el 
almirante Inglése.’ I felt rather 
shocked, and even my companion 
was silent. The carriage was modern, 
but the gun, a really magnificent 
weapon, looked as good as when it 
left the foundry. The lifting-rings 
were two splendid dolphins with 
arched backs, and round the base 
was written ‘ Solano fecit, Sevilla, 
Anno d. 1768.’ Could this really, 
I wondered, be the weapon that 
wounded Nelson ? 

The custodian now approached 
and saluted genially. The Seiior 
and Sefiora were interested in ‘el 
Tigre’? Yes, it was indeed the 
gun that had wounded the English 
Admiral. There could be no doubt 
about that. This was the battery 
of the Paso Alto, one of the oldest 
on the island. He took us down to 
the magazine below and showed us 
a marble tablet, worthily inscribed 
‘ Tenerife invicta, with the names 
of the eighteen Spaniards and the 
four Frenchmen who had lost their 
lives defending the town in 1797. 
Another inscription recorded the 
names of the officials who had ensured 
the restoration of the battery in 1951. 
Back on the platform he gently 
shoo’d the children off the other 
cannon so that we could examine 
the inscriptions. Most of them were 
dated 1707 and their workmanship 
was superb. There could be little 
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doubt that they too had thundered 
out on the night that Nelson attacked 
the mole. 

But when we inquired about any 
other batteries, and in particular of 
‘the Citadel,’ the man shrugged his 
shoulders. On the Paso Alto he was 
prepared to talk all day. But of the 
other defences he knew little or 
nothing. There had been many 
others, in particular the castillo de 
San Rafael (or was it San Cristo- 
bal?). In any case, it existed no 
longer. He deeply regretted that 
he could not be of further service 
to us. 

It seemed that our day’s work 
was done. We thanked him for his 
information and prepared to depart. 
Most Spanish guide-books recom- 
mend a small gratuity, but our friend 
smilingly refused all money and drew 
himself up in a salute. It had been 
a pleasure, he said. So what could 
we do but shake his hand warmly 
and thank him again. He smilingly 
saluted once more, and then, before 
we had gone many yards, he came 
running. If the Sefior and the 
Sefiora were still intent on the pursuit 
of knowledge, there was an elderly 
Sefior, an eminent citizen of the 
town, who came every afternoon 
when it was fine, to sit on the battery. 
No one in Santa Cruz could tell us 
more, and if we would like an intro- 
duction, there he was approaching 
now. He pointed to a venerable 
figure in black making its slow way 
along the front, and a few moments 
later we were being introduced to 
Sefior Don Simon de Lara. The 
old gentleman almost swept the 
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ground with his hat; and then he 
listened, leaning on his stick, while 
the custodian explained our needs. 

He looked thin and frail, and had 
been, as we learnt later, a dis- 
tinguished international lawyer in 
Madrid before retiring to his native 
Santa Cruz. When the custodian 
had finished he turned to us with 
a smile of great kindliness. He 
would be delighted, he said, to tell 
us anything he could about old 
Santa Cruz and the famous attack. 
It was, he confessed, of some per- 
sonal interest to him, and his eyes 
twinkled in reminiscence. “ You 
English,” he said, “came and saw, 
but for once you did not conquer. 
I think indeed that the defenders 
of Santa Cruz conquered you with 
their chivalry: or perhaps the con- 
test was carried off with equal hon- 
ours. But how in particular can I 
help you ?” 

Miss Joscelyn led the way to a 
bench and took up the running. 
“Nelson and his men landed on 
the mole,” she said. “ Please explain 
to us where it was and what it was 
like.” The old man followed her gaze 
as it rested on the huge modern break- 
water, and nodded sympathetically. 
“T will try to make it clear,” he 
said, “ but you must cast from your 
mind all that you see today of this 
great harbour and this noisy, modern 
town. When the first Spaniards 
arrived they landed from their boats 
on a promontory of rock which 
extended some eighty yards from 
the shore. Upon this foundation 
they began to build their stone mole, 
and at the time of your Admiral’s 
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visit it covered nearly all the rocks. 
It was just a stone pier, you under- 
stand, and boats could only approach 
its eastern side. There it was, with 
seven cannon on it, and there it still 
is in the innermost corner of the 
harbour, but so covered over now 
with later building that you cannot 
see it. If a taxi brought you from 
the quay, you probably drove over 
x” 

We digested this, and then Miss 
Joscelyn asked about the Citadel. 
The old man smiled. “ The castillo 
de San Cristobal,” he corrected. 
“Tt stood at the shore end of the 
mole to protect the town. It was a 
great, square fortress, and its guns 
commanded the mole and the anchor- 
age. I remember it well, but it 
disappeared in 1928 when the dic- 
tator De Riviera swept away so much. 
Go to that great open space that 
fronts the sea, the plaza Espaiia ; 
that is where the San Cristobal was.” 

Alas for citadel and mole! Modern 
progress had mown one down, and 
trodden the other under. Now Miss 
Joscelyn raised a point that was on 
the tip of my tongue. “ Over there,” 
she said, “is the cannon which is 
claimed to have wounded Nelson. 
How do they know?” Again the 
old man smiled. “ It is traditional, 
no more,” he replied. “ The night 
was dark and the whole front was 
blazing. At least thirty guns were 
between here and the mole, and 
‘el Tigre’ was almost certainly one 
of them. Its claim is as good as any 
other.” We nodded. This seemed 
reasonable enough. “ But,” he went 
on, “the tradition will, I think, 
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persist. 


We have a little rhyme 
about ‘el Tigre’ which goes like 
this : 


*** Maté a Bowen atrevido, 
a Nelson le quité un brazo, 
a viente y dos de un balazo, 
muerto ; al inglés vencido.’ 


“You see, it claims for the gun not 
only Admiral Nelson’s arm, but the 
life of your Captain Bowen as well, 
and of twenty-two other English, a 
truly remarkable performance. I 
think we can disregard it all.” He 
shook his head disapprovingly at the 
cannon, and then continued. “ But 
there is still much of interest. For 
instance, have you seen the beach 
of the barranco Seco, where your 
compatriots landed, and the valley 
where they fought all day without 
any casualties ? ” 

** We have seen more than that,” 
said Miss Joscelyn. “We have 
climbed the heights, and seen the 
battery there.” 

Don Simon nodded approvingly. 
“That was indeed well done,” he 
commented. “I will tell you one 
very curious thing about that day’s 
fighting. There was only one casualty 
on either side, and that was the Span- 
ish commander himself: not our 
Commandant General, you under- 
stand, but the local commander, the 
Marqués de la Fuente. The poor 
man had a bad fall from his horse 
on the mountain path and was in 
bed for many days.” Remembering 
the steep and rocky zigzag I thought 
that the unlucky Marquis might 
deserve even more sympathy than 
Troubridge. 

“Now for the night attack,” went 
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on Don Simon; “ the famous attack 
that is in all the history books. 
After that first failure all your ships 
came to anchor a mile to our left, 
and their boats came past this battery 
which claims to have sunk the largest 
of them.” 

“ The Fox, cutter,” I murmured. 

“Yes. It was a lucky shot, for 
the night was very dark ; but ninety- 
seven men were drowned, and more 
would have been lost if the boat 
with your wounded Admiral on 
board had not passed on its way 
back, and saved many. Yes, there 
was a warm greeting for those boats 
of yours. We knew, as soon as your 
ships anchored, that there would be 
another landing, and we were ready. 
Some thought it might be on the 
barranco Seco again, but most of 
us expected it would be on the mole, 
and for two days we had been 
strengthening the defences. Some 
of the cannon had only been put 
there that afternoon, and all the 
houses along the front were filled 
with marksmen. We knew you 
would come.” 

The picture was taking shape. 
All the boats of the squadron in 
five divisions, and with muffled oars, 
had passed across our front on that 
dark, windy night. They were roped 
together, crowded with men, and 
filled with all the impedimenta of an 
eighteenth-century amphibious opera- 
tion. And then, within half a gun- 
shot of the mole, they were detected. 

“ Tell us,” I asked, “ of the other 
defences. You said there were many 
guns round the bay. Does that 
mean other batteries ?” 
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Don Simon nodded. “ There 
were indeed,” he replied. “ Between 
here and the mole there was first 
the San Miguel which you can still 
see. Then, round the shore there 
were the Santa Teresa, the Santiago, 
the Pilar, the San Antonio and the 
San Pedro, each with a few guns.” 

Miss Joscelyn drew Mahan from 
her satchel and placed Nelson’s 
sketch before the old man. He 
adjusted his spectacles and nodded 
comprehendingly. 

““ Why, yes,” he said, “ of course 
I know this well. But you must 
remember that it is only a very 
rough sketch, made by men who had 
seen no more than they could observe 
through their telescopes. This bat- 
tery is clearly marked because it is 
conspicuous; but the sketch gives 
it twenty-six guns, which you can 
see was never possible. Altogether 
there were seventeen forts or bat- 
teries, and nearly a hundred guns. 
But here is another curious thing. .. .” 
He smiled in reminiscence. “ It was 
not, I believe, any of those forts, or 
the many patriots who manned them 
on that night, who first saw your 
boats approach. No. It was the 
famous treasure ship from Manilla ; 
and she, some think, was the reason 
for your Admiral’s coming. Was 
not that poetic justice? She was 
unloaded, of course, and hauled as 
close under the guns as we could 
get her. But they had sharp eyes 
on board, and they were the first to 
raise the alarm. I think you know 
the rest.” 

We knew it well. The desperate 
race for the mole in the darkness, 





only five boats finding it; the hope- 
less gallantry of that handful of men 
with who knows how much artillery 
directed at them; the wounding of 
the Admiral, and then the inevitable 
withdrawal after the guns had been 
spiked. ‘‘ Why did he attempt it ?” 
mused the old man. “ These heroes ; 
they are not to be judged by ordinary 
standards.” He shook his head sadly, 
and for a long moment remained 
silent. 

Some noisy children squabbling 
over ‘el Tigre’ recalled him from 
the past, and he stood up. “I 
regret exceedingly,” he said, “ that 
nothing remains of the old mole and 
the citadel. But some of your men 
came ashore beyond the mole, and 
one may still see the streets through 
which they passed; and, of course, 
there are your flags in the church 
of the Conception. These are not 
easy to find, and if you would care 
to accept my guidance...” He 
swept aside our half-hearted protests 
with quiet dignity. “It will give 
me very great pleasure,” he said. 
“My _great-great-grandfather was 
among the defenders of the San 
Cristobal, and was wounded there. 
It makes me happy to think that a 
member of our family can still offer 
a suitable reception to such English 
as visit our island.” 

His manner was irresistible, but 
more than this, his last remarks 
had struck a personal note to which I 
had to respond. It so happened that 
my great-great-great- grandfather, 
an undistinguished officer in other 
respects, had had the good for- 
tune to command one of Nelson’s 
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frigates in this very expedition; he 
had indeed landed with Troubridge 
beyond the mole, and fought all 
night in the streets. When I con- 
fessed this to Don Simon he rubbed 
his hands with interest and pleasure. 
** But of course,” he said, “ I know 
the names of all the English captains. 
May Task. . .?” | 

“ Captain Waller, of the Emerald,” | 
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I admitted. 
The old man started. ‘“ Of the } 
Emerald,” he repeated. “ But how | 


interesting ! How very interesting ! ” 
He paused a moment, and a smile 
played across his face. “ Tomorrow, 
if you are still of the same mind, 
let us meet in the plaza, and I shall 
show you a little of the old town. 
And we shall go and see the flags.” 
He seemed almost to be relishing a 
private joke of his own. “ They 
will interest you. Oh, yes, they will 
be of the most particular interest.” 

We agreed on our rendezvous, 
and once again the black hat almost 
swept the ground as we parted. As 
we walked back to the town Miss 
Joscelyn was silent and preoccupied. 
Probably she was tugging desperately | 
at a muffled oar as her boat plunged ) 
towards the blazing mole. On the | 
other hand, she may simply have 
been thinking about her tea. 

But when we met next day I | 
noticed a subtle change in her. Gone 
were the satchel, the stick, and the © 
slightly militant air. This was now 
an international occasion. England | 
and Spain, ancient foes, were now 
to meet with cordiality and mutual | 
esteem. Both dress and manner 
proclaimed her recognition of this. 
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Don Simon led us across the 
plaza. On the previous day we had 
gone eastward by the coast road. 
Now he took us in the opposite 
direction, into the poorer quarters 
of the town. Eight minutes’ walk 
brought us to another dried-up 
water-course like the barranco Seco, 
but with houses clustered on either 
side. A concrete bridge carried the 
coast road across it, with the beach 
beyond. 

“The barranco de Santos,” said 
our friend. “ Several of your boats 
came in here with the Captains Hood 
and Miller and perhaps a hundred 
men. They brushed back some of 
the Cuba and Havana regiments 
and fought their way into the town. 
But there was another landing farther 
along which will interest you more.” 

We turned back along the sea- 
front, and before we had gone very 
far our guide stopped and pointed 
over the stone balustrade to the 
beach below. “Here,” he said, 
“was the barranquillo de Acieto, 
where Captain Troubridge landed 
with Captain Waller. Their boats 
were smashed on those very rocks, 
the waves carried away most of their 
gear, and they came ashore wet to 
the skin. There was a small battery, 
the bateria de la Conception, which 
they cleared. Then, because they 
had to meet their Admiral in the 
plaza, they formed up their men 
and took the nearest way they could 
find. I will show you.” 

Don Simon was the perfect cicer- 
one. As he talked and waved his 
stick one could see it all ; the roaring 
of the surf; the wet, bedraggled 
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men assembling in the darkness ; 
the quick conference between Trou- 
bridge and Waller while the firing 
went on from the mole two hundred 
yards to their right ; then the decision 
to dive down the nearest alley that 
must lead into the town and to the 
plaza. 

“Here it is,” announced our 
friend. “Almost the last of old 
Santa Cruz.” 

The calle de la Caleta left nothing 
to the imagination. Here were the 
same greasy cobble-stones, the same 
drain in the middle, and the same 
low, two-storeyed houses with their 
heavy shutters, which had seen the 
passage of those urgent, anxious men 
a century and a half ago. After 
fifty yards it narrowed to the merest 
passage, and then led out into a 
small plaza with a great church 
tower on the left. 

This little plaza was quite the 
most delightful survival of the old 
town we had yet seen. It was 
quiet and restful, with masses of 
tropical greenery in the centre. A 
few beggars drowsed in the shade, 
and some antique cabs with their 
drivers took their ease in the shadow 
of the church. But our companion 
was with the English sailors, and 
would not linger. “ Through here,” 
he directed, skirting the scaffolding 
of a new cinema, and a moment 
later we were again in the great 
plaza, among the shops and the 
cafés. 

“ Here they stood,” he proclaimed 
dramatically, “with the main gate 
of the San Cristobal before them ; 
and there was nothing they could 





do. Their powder was wet, their 
ladders lost, and their friends no- 
where to be seen.” 

Miss Joscelyn broke in to ask where 
the other party was under Hood 
and Miller. 

“Lost somewhere in the back 
streets. They were being assailed 
from all sides and never reached the 
rendezvous at all.” 

Miss Joscelyn nodded, and Don 
Simon continued. 

“‘ The brave Troubridge and Wal- 
ler” (here he gave a little bow to 
me) “were powerless. They were 
observed. The fortress opened fire 
and their men began to fall. So 
they withdrew to the upper end 
of the plaza. Here they found a 
warehouse which they seized, and 
from it they sent a message to the 
Commandant General, Don Antonio 
Gutierrez, that if he did not sur- 
render the town they would burn 
it.” He smiled. ‘“ Bluff, of course. 
It was not even a proper embassy. 
He sent an English sergeant with 
two Spanish gentlemen from the 
warehouse, and Don Antonio did 
not even reply. So they waited 
until dawn and then went to look 
for those other English who had 
been fighting in the streets all night. 
Together they seized the Convent 
of Santo Domingo and fortified them- 
selves there. The walls were thick, 


and it had no windows on the street, 
but as it no longer exists I cannot 
show it to you. So let us return to 
the plaza de PIglésia. It is quiet, 
and I can finish the story there 
before we enter the church.” 
Seated in the shade in that quiet 
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backwater, Don Simon continued, 
“ Captain Troubridge could not hold 
out for ever against a whole town 
in arms. He did not know that his 
Admiral was wounded, but he knew 
the attack had failed. So he sent 
another envoy to Don Antonio, the 
Captain Miller. There was all the 
correct ceremonial this time I assure 
you; trumpets and drums, a flag 
of truce, and an officer of equivalent 
rank to take him (blindfold of course) 
into the San Cristobal. But it was 
no good. He still talked of burning 
the town, and Don Antonio would 
not listen. Then, after some more 
firing, Captain Troubridge sent two 
of the friars from the convent with 
a demand for all the treasure in 
the town. Bluff again of course, 
but the two friars were too frightened 
to return, and who can blame them. 
At last, just before seven in the 
morning, when there was still no 
sign of any help coming from the 
sea, the Captain Hood offered to 
go and make the best terms he could. 
And that was how it ended. An 
honourable capitulation with no more 
talk of burning the town and no 
more attacks from the ships.” 

The old man paused. “ And now,” 
he said, “let us see the flags.” 
The church of the Conception was a 
rambling seventeenth-century build- 
ing with whitewashed walls and a 
low-pitched, red-tiled roof; only its 
great black-and-yellow stone tower 
singled it out from the humble build- 
ings round it. At a side chapel in 
the north aisle Don Simon stopped, 
and pointed to a glass-fronted case 
high up on the wall. At first it 
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was hard to see what was there. 
Gradually the eyes were able to 
recognise, in the two rolls of dis- 
coloured bunting, two rude versions 
of the Union flag. They were small, 
badly designed, and clumsily made, 
and there was something particularly 
wrong and unusual about one of 
them. Something was written across 
it in yellow paint that had lost little 
of its brightness. The middle letters 
were clear enough, ‘..ERAL.,’ but 
folds in the material made it hard 
to see the rest. Don Simon was 
smiling and regarding me quizzically, 
and suddenly I realised the truth. 
Painted across the flag in good Roman 
capitals was the name of the ship 
in which I had such a close personal 
interest—the Emerald. 

It was difficult to rise to the 
occasion. I was surprised and (such 
is human weakness) rather vexed. 
But I hope I managed to sound 
convincing as I offered my com- 
pliments and congratulations. Indeed 
our friend had been so kind that one 
could not spoil his modest triumph. 
When we were outside again he 
took us back to where we had been 
sitting and delivered a little speech. 
“* My friends,” he said, “after the 
English in the convent had capitula- 
ted, and before they returned to 
their ships, they were entertained 
by the Spaniards in the plaza. Bread 
and wine were brought, and English 
and Spaniard sat down and ate 
together after the night’s work. And 
our General Gutierrez invited the 
English officers to breakfast with 
him.” He paused. “A hundred 
and fifty years have passed, and we 
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have gone over the ground and 
fought the battle again. But one 
thing remains, and I hope I may 
ask it of you. It is that we repeat 
together the end of the story; that 
you will accept some small entertain- 
ment at my house before we part.” 

It was useless to protest that he 
had already overwhelmed us with 
kindness, and that the entertainment 
should be on us. Don Simon was 
inexorable, and that evening he 
showed himself a courtly host. After 
our meal was finished we sat out 
on the balcony. The town of Santa 
Cruz and the waters of the bay 
spread out at our feet, the dark 
outline of the Altura showed clearly 
against the eastern sky, and the 
sound of bells came up faintly from 
below. All that had seemed ugly 
and out of place was hidden by 
the kindly shades. And Don Simon 
finished his story. 

“Your men did not stay long in 
the convent after Captain Hood 
returned. They formed up outside 
it, fired a volley into the air to show 
that their muskets were unloaded, 
(Spanish powder, by the way, which 
they had captured), and then, with 
colours flying and drums beating, 
they marched down to the harbour 
with all the honours of war. Have 
you thought what day it was? The 
25th July, the day of Saint James. 
I think your Admiral forgot that 
when he planned his attack. All 
the windows and the house-tops 
were crowded as well as the streets, 
and Don Antonio himself watched 
from the San Cristobal. But before 
your men reached the waterfront 
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there was nearly another fight. Yes, 
indeed. You must know that a few 
weeks earlier a French warship had 
been captured by some of your 
frigates while at anchor off the port. 
It was a fine feat, but forty of her 
men were ashore at the time, and 
these had later played their part in 
the defence of the town. Now, as 
the English marched down, suddenly 
they saw these Frenchmen drawn 
up under their tricolour. They 
were in the front of the crowd and 
were making insulting remarks and 
gestures.” 

Miss Joscelyn and I both nodded. 
The situation was not difficult to 
visualise. 

“Well,” continued Don Simon, 
“there was almost a fight. Your 
Captain Hood had the greatest diffi- 
culty in preventing it; and that is 
why, when your men were being 
entertained by the Spaniards, the 
English officers could not accept 
Don Antonio’s invitation to break- 
fast. With the wine flowing and 
the Frenchmen not far off.... 
You understand ? ” 

We did. 

“But they came later. Spanish 
hospitality was not to be denied. 
Yes, they had dinner with the Com- 
mandant General when they brought 
your Admiral’s agreement to the 
truce. And when the meal was 
over Don Antonio withdrew for a 
little to write the despatches announ- 
cing his success; for your Admiral 
had offered to carry them back to 
Spain for him. Was there ever a 
stranger ending to a passage of 
arms ?” 
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“We hear so little of the other 
side in the history books,” I admitted. 
“What happened to your Com- 
mandant General?” 

“He was decorated: the Order 
of Alcantara. But he did not wear 
it long. He was sixty-eight when 
the attack took place, and he died 
two years later, still Commandant 
General of the Canaries. See! 
Here is his picture.” 

We gazed with respect at this 
eighteenth-century soldier of Spain. 
A contemporary has described him as 
a man of few words, dry and hard: 
the stern, austere features that looked 
out from the portrait seemed to 
confirm this. 

“ Here is ancther thing that might 
interest you. I confess it is the 
source of much of my information, 
and it is a rarity.” Don Simon 
produced a tiny, duodecimo volume 
bound in leather, and handed it to 
Miss Joscelyn. “It is an eye- 
witness account by the Lieutenant- 
Colonel who commanded in the San 
Cristobal.” 

The title-page had hardly room 
for the sonorous title: ‘ Relacién 
circunstanciada de la defensa . . . &c. 

. &c.. . . &c. . . . por el teniente 
cornell Don Sees ds Ontaeerie: The 
date was Madrid 1798. 

“I said the book was a rarity,” 
went on Don Simon, “and the 
reason is that as soon as it was 
published a great many copies were 
sent out to our colonies in South 
America. It was natural for the 
government to wish the story to be 
as widely known as possible. Unfor- 
tunately the consignment was cap- 
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tured by an English frigate on the 
way. What happened to all the 
little books I do not know, but I 
can guess. And that is why it is 
rare today.” 

They dine late in Spain, and it 
was time for us to take our leave. 
We tried to express our thanks to 
Don Simon, but he insisted that 
he was our debtor. His magic had 
re-created for us an unforgettable 
picture of the past: and yet he 
almost persuaded us that we had 
conferred a favour by listening to 
him. To the end his courtesy was 
invincible. 

As we walked back through the 
darkened streets of Santa Cruz, Miss 
Joscelyn voiced a problem which 
she had not liked to raise with Don 
Simon. “ Those flags ? ” she said. 

“They must have been boat- 
flags,” I explained. “‘ Obviously they 
had been hastily sewn together, prob- 


ably by the sail-maker. The one 
with the name on it was probably 
intended to be a rallying point; or 
perhaps it was carried by the boat 
at the head of Captain Waller’s 
division. Remember, those boats 
came through the surf, and were 
nearly all swamped in the landing. 
The flags must have been recovered 
afterwards by the Spaniards, with 
lots of other things.” 

Miss Joscelyn nodded. “ That 
seems reasonable,” she said. “I 
did not see how they could have 
been battle-ensigns, and certainly I 
could not conceive how they might 
have been surrendered.” 

For a moment she was once again 
the militant Miss Joscelyn of two 
days before. Then she softened. 

*“* Anyway,” she said, “ our Navy 
has so many trophies. We can 
afford to let the Spaniards have a 
few.” 
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IT was my mother’s practice, travel- 
ling by rail, to borrow a private coach 
and have it hitched to the rear of a 
night goods train. This enabled us 
to put in a full day’s sight-seeing, 
followed perhaps by a formal dinner- 
party whence we would go straight 
to the train in time for a midnight 
departure. Thus, she felt, no time 
was wasted. Her repose was never 
interrupted by the jolting of a slow 
goods train, the shunting and bump- 
ing as waggons were attached or 
uncoupled. That my aunt and I 
were totally deprived of sleep caused 
her no concern: our complaints 
were, she thought, and indeed said, 
sheer affectation. 

We set off from San Francisco 
for Mexico City— Mother, Aunt 
Rose, the maids Jackson and Amos, 
and myself—in a coach lent us 
by a railway magnate whom we had 
not, indeed, met, but who had, 
nevertheless, been drawn into my 
mother’s sphere of influence. We 
travelled by a series of painful 
night journeys until, by a happy 
chance, we were halted by a wash-out, 
several hundred yards of line having 
been swept away by floods. Here 
we remained for three days, with no 
sights to see, the peons working at 





a tempo characteristic of the Orient | 
rather than the New World. Mother } 
was mad at the delay, but Aunt Rose 
and I felt the relief of prisoners who, 
after long brainwashing, are at last 


allowed some rest. Food ran out, 
but Indians brought eggs and chicken | 
to the train; primitive as these } 
tribesmen were, they showed an | 
acute understanding of our predica- 
ment as it reacted upon the laws of 
supply and demand. They also 
took the opportunity, while engaging 
Amos in bargaining through one 
window, of removing her purse and 
jewelry through the other. 

Such occurrences were not un- 
common in Mexican trains. A 
traveller in precious stones, whom 
we met on his way up from Colombia 
with a cigar-box of uncut emeralds 
in his pocket, invariably took the 
precaution of changing his seat when 
the train entered a tunnel, lest he 
be knifed in the dark. But Amos, 
far from appreciating her comparative 
good fortune, took it very hard. It 
was not, she said, the sort of thing 
that happened in England, and she 
made all too plain her disapproval 
of the Latin-American character. 
Since her disfavour extended to the 
food, the scenery, the climate and 
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the negro coach-attendants, Mother 
decided that while we toured the 
country, the maids had better stay 
in a hotel in Mexico City. 

We arrived in the capital well 
supplied with ‘soup-tickets’ and 
were agreeably entertained by the 
foreign colony there. Uneducated 
in anything but horses and dogs, I 
was fascinated by the history of this 
country, and swallowed, undiluted, 
great gulps of stout Cortes and 
Montezuma, the Aztecs and the 
older peoples who built at Mitla 
houses, temples and palaces that 
recalled with their columns and 
key-pattern plinths the architecture 
of ancient Greece. Who were these 
civilised people who built in Mexico 
in this style so many centuries ago ? 
Heady draughts filled my mind of 
Atlantis and the Flood and lost 
white kingdoms. My interest in 
archeology was stimulated by 
Madame Zelie Nuthall, renowned 
for her interpretation of Aztec picture- 
writing, who lived in the very 
house built by the Conquistador 
Alvarado. It was there that I met 
an archeologist with whom she was 
at variance : I more or less swallowed 
his claim to have found in Yucatan 
the site of the Garden of Eden; 
but when he showed me the knife, 
also found in Yucatan, with which 
Cain slew Abel, even my simple 
faith was shaken, and I was not 
surprised to learn later that his 
colleagues discounted his theories 
and that eventually he had to be 
confined. 

We saw our first bull-fights in 
Mexico City, a magnificent spectacle 





staged round the great Spanish 
matador, Fuentes. His matchless 
skill and courage were accompanied 
by revolting cruelty. When, as often 
happened, a horse was disembowelled 
but still able to stand, its guts were 
stuffed back, the wound plugged 
with straw and a few stitches put in 
so that the animal could be goaded 
back into the ring. This is, I believe, 
not nowadays done in Spain: but 
in 1906 it was done in Mexico. We 
saw it. 

My mother took the opportunity, 
while we were in the capital, of 
having copies made of our hats, 
which were falling to pieces. These 
were already vintage specimens, 
Bond Street models, indeed, but 
five years out of date. Their Mexican 
copies were the subject of widespread 
comment when we arrived wearing 
them in London six months later. 
Generally my mother dressed well 
on her travels: she always had at 
least one extremely smart dress. 
But her hats were disasters. On 
another journey she lost the whole 
lot in the southern Sudan; and for 
years afterwards Topotha and Nyan- 
gatom chiefs were seen at barazas 
proudly wearing unmistakable ‘ Mrs 
Pock’ models. 

Mexico, for some years under the 
strong control of Porfirio Diaz and 
his American sponsors, was at this 
time slipping into that state of 
anarchy traditionally associated with 
Latin-America. Whole provinces 
were in disorder, and the British 
Chargé d’Affaires wished to tour 
them and report on the condition 
of British planters, ranchers and 
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concessionaires. Falling under 
Mother’s spell, like most people 
whom she met (she was always 
amusing but never spiteful, and she 
never betrayed a confidence), he 
invited us to join him. My mother 
accepted the offer with alacrity; 
for he would have an armed escort, 
without which we would never be 
able to travel round the country. 
So off we set to Lake Chapala, in a 
scarlet coach with a white hood, 
slung on leather straps and drawn 
by eight spirited mules. Each mule 
had a separate pair of reins, those 
which the coachman could not hold 
in his hands being secured under his 
bare feet or by his prehensile toes. 
He really drove with his whip. It 
was very long, and he could apply 
expertly the extreme tip of the lash 
for guidance or correction to any 
member of his undisciplined team. 
In this picturesque but far from 
commodious vehicle, we careered 
for hours across country, stopping 
only from time to time to pull down 
the loose stone boundary-walls that 
barred our way. 

Our arrival in so conspicuous an 
equipage at the dingy bourgeois 
hotel on Lake Chapala was totally 
eclipsed by that of a very handsome 
lady, dressed in the highest ton with 
the lowest possible neckline, fairly 
dripping with jewels, with languishing 
black eyes and eyelashes three inches 
long. She was the leading demi- 
mondaine of Mexico City, enjoying 
in this unlikely retreat a quiet 
week-end with her latest protector. 
Hers was an overcrowded profession ; 
for Mexican wives led slow and 
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secluded lives, while Mexican hus- 
bands showed a marked partiality 
for fast horses and fast women. 

Even more fascinating to me was 
an American engineer on his way 
to a small Central American state 
for the dual purpose of reorganising 
its railway and overthrowing its 
government, the latter having proved 
unhelpful towards the company which 
controlled the former. Only recently, 
he complained, the company had 
established there a very good govern- 
ment; but the President, having hit 
upon the ingenious dodge of com- 
pounding five years’ taxes for a 
single lump sum, had decamped 
with this to Paris. 

“So now,” said the Kingmaker 
sadly, “Tl have to do the job all 
over again.” 

Our next journey started from 
Cuernavaca, of which our only 
record is a brief note in Mother’s 
diary, ‘ Received by Mayor.’ (Re- 
ceived, one wonders, with what? 
Garlands? Speeches? Anti-foreign 
demonstrations ? I cannot remem- 
ber.) We travelled on excellent 
horses whose only fault was rearing 
up at the slightest touch of their 
cruel bits. Decent but drab in 
divided skirts and black sateen 
knickerbockers we rode, straight- 
legged in the Western style, on 
silver-mounted, high-horned saddles, 
more comfortable for horse and rider 
than any I have ever seen. Reins 
and bridles were of plaited horsehair, 
bound at the knots with silver. The 
cinches also were of horsehair, 
apparently a good material ; for girth- 
galls were unknown. 
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We were accompanied by an 
imposing escort of Rurales in whose 
care, provided only that they were 
as formidable as they looked, we 
should be in no danger. They wore 
buckskin trousers, buttoned all down 
the sides with silver buttons for riding, 
unbuttoned and allowed to flap loose, 
displaying white cotton drawers 
underneath, when the men were 
dismounted. Their red sashes were 
stuffed with daggers and revolvers ; 
and over these they wore short 
Zouave jackets of brown buckskin. 


| Their bandoliers were heavily orna- 


mented with silver, their wild, dark 
faces shaded by grey beaver sombreros 
embroidered with silver lace. They 
were the terror, if not of the bandits, 
at least of the countryside. 

Other than our own party, the 
only person we saw out of doors in 
the first three days was a solitary 
Mexican jogging along with a naked 
sword held between his knee and 
the saddle. In the villages every 
door was bolted, every window 
barred at the approach of the 
Rurales, who were in disrepute for 
their habit of shooting without 
warning at citizens engaged in such 
innocuous pursuits as removing from 
the telegraph - lines wire to make 
bracelets. 

The Rurales were also dreaded 
because they were employed to 
‘recruit’ labour for the plantations 
in the south; and to escort the 
close-packed, unhappy columns of 
Indians who, turning their backs for 
the last time upon their mountain 
villages, were herded down to where 
cheap and expendable labour was 
Cc 


needed. These plantations were 
often owned by American companies 
who were powers in the land; but 
the unfortunate peons were at the 
mercy of Indian managers, cruel 
even by Mexican standards. (A day 
of reckoning came in the Revolution 
when the rebels practised dreadful 
atrocities upon any foreigners they 
could catch.) In those days the 
government of the United States 
viewed with bland, heavy-lidded 
indifference extortion and brutality, 
forced labour amounting to slavery, 
so long as the dividends rolled in 
and the countries concerned were 
untainted by colonialism. But that, 
of course, was half a century ago. 

Our journey was across the grain 
of the country, and often we had to 
cross deep canyons, descending by 
what I can only describe as huge 
stone staircases. All we could do 
was to drop the reins and cling to 
the saddle as our horses hopped, 
slid and skidded into the awful 
gorge beneath. My mother and my 
aunt, in moments of extreme stress, 
gained some relief by keeping their 
eyes tight shut; but I preferred to 
retain at least the illusion of control- 
ling my destiny. 

We rode forty or fifty miles a day, 
mostly through brown, parched, rocky 
hills. It was considered decadent 
in the extreme to eat anything but 
a little bitter chocolate, or to drink 
anything at all until the day’s march 
was over. Then, if it ended at a 
hacienda, there would be brought 
out to the traveller, before he dis- 
mounted, great pitchers of glorious 
cold water. Not until he had slaked 
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his thirst was he expected even to 
greet his host. 

Our only rest from riding was 
being conducted by Mother on her 
ruthless sight-seeing. The Aztec 
ruins of Zochicalco, the vast caverns 
of Caca Hualmilpa where one could 
wander for days, climbing under- 
ground hills and fording underground 
rivers, were briskly inspected and 
crossed off her list . . . ‘ Been, seen. 

The first night we slept, or rather 
spent, on the floor of an Indian hut 
whence the Rurales had ejected the 
owners. There we were able to 
disprove, so far as the female form 
is concerned, the theory that one 
can sleep comfortably on the hardest 
ground with heads pillowed on the 
saddle and a hollow scooped out for 
the hip. My mother had for once 
been forced to leave behind her 
portable mahogany commode, which 
could not readily be attached to a 
saddle, and was particularly round 
in her condemnation of the sanitary 
arrangements, which consisted of a 
rickety wooden platform, with a 
hole in the middle, projecting pre- 


cariously and conspicuously from the ' 


top of a cliff. 

The next night, in a similar stone 
hut, Mother decided we must 
organise ourselves properly. She 
found some trestles and hurdles and 
made them into beds. Her collaps- 
ible rubber tub was opened up, 
filled with water by giggling Indian 
girls and placed ready for the cold 
bath from which, winter or summer, 
on the Equator or in the Arctic, often 
after breaking the ice with her toe, 
she greeted every dawn. 
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These simple preparations com- 
pleted, we retired.... We were 
awakened by a scream, Aunt Rose 
having, while leaning forward for a 
spare blanket, tipped up her hurdle 
and slid down it into the icy 
water. Mother and I closed our 
eyes and clutched tight our blankets, 
ignoring the furtive tugs as Aunt 
tried her luck with each of us in 
turn. There were hard words said 
next morning about Aunt’s clumsi- 
ness. 

On the third day we reached the 
prosperous ranch of Caca Hualmilpa, 
whose wide savannahs were a wel- 
come contrast to the barren country 
through which we had passed. The 
owner, who like many Mexican 
gentry had been educated at Stoney- 
hurst, was away playing polo in 
Madrid or racing at Ascot; but the 
manager was humane and efficient, 
and the cow-hands and labourers, 
neither browbeaten nor mutinous, 
were not a bit afraid of the Rurales. 

We were conducted to our rooms, 
where the furniture was very old 
and very splendid, imported from 
Spain hundreds of years ago. Our 
beds seemed as vast as the Great 
Bed of Ware, with carved ends and 
heavily embroidered bed-curtains. 
The rooms were full of Chinese 
porcelain, jade, ivories, brought from 
Canton or Manila by the lumbering 
galleons that Drake and Anson 
sought, and carried by mule-trains 
which escaped Morgan’s bucaneers. 

In contrast to the luxurious interior, 
the outside of the house was stark 
and functional, designed for defence 
in a bandit-ridden country. Built 
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in the shape of a hollow square, it 
could be entered only by one massive 
door. On the ground floor were 
the kitchens, stables and store-houses, 
their windows facing in upon the 
central courtyard. Only from the 
upper floor did the narrow windows 
of the bedrooms and living-rooms 
face outwards. The house was cool, 
comfortable and safe: at night, 
after supper, all the Indians were 
shut out, sleeping’ in their village 
nearby. Fifty years later, many a 
Kenya farmer would have slept more 
soundly if his house had been built 
like that. 

We supped at a long table in a 
baronial hall, the manager and all 
the peons and vacieros eating together. 
Those at the top of the table, ‘ above 
the salt’ as one might say, were 
white in complexion, pure Spanish 
in blood. As one looked down the 
board, one saw faces becoming 
darker and darker, shading off to 
pure-blooded Indians at the foot. 
All drank pulque, fermented cactus 
milk; and all ate the same food, 
strongly seasoned meat, rice and 
tortillas, These latter, flat un- 
leavened bread like chapattis and 
prepared in the same way between 
the palms of the hands, accounted for 
the cleanliness (in marked contrast 
with the remainder of their persons) 
of the hands of the Indian women 
who served at table. 

There arrived at the hacienda 
another traveller, an American so 
dull that Mother unhesitatingly 
handed him over to me. We went 
riding together, and politely, as I had 
been taught, I tried him (in more 
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senses than one, no doubt) with my 
limited conversational repertoire . . . 
horses, dogs, the caves, the weather, 
the Mexicans... but failed to 
strike a spark of interest. Then by 
chance I mentioned the Panama 
Canal. 

“Oh!” At once he perked up. 
** So you know the Canal ?” 

“Well, I haven’t actually been 
there, but . . .” 

The fact was that I considered 
myself rather an expert on the Canal, 
having read a lot about it and dined 
with a Canal engineer. So I favoured 
him with my views in detail; 
enlarged on the engineering and 
political difficulties, touched on the 
economic and strategic advantages, 
and awarded well-merited praise 
to the laudable and, indeed, indis- 
pensable measures taken to prevent 
malaria and yellow fever. He seemed 
from time to time to be on the point 
of putting his own views, but did 
not press these against the full spate 
of the information which I was willing 
to impart. 

After the ride was over, he con- 
tented himself with saying, “‘ Well, 
that was very, very interesting.” 

“Yes,” I replied, well satisfied 
with having unobtrusively put him 
at his ease, “ I enjoyed our talk.” 

It was some months before I met 
him again. We were walking through 
the Culebra Cut, watching the 
excavation in progress. He, a con- 
sulting engineer for the Panama 
Canal, was on a tour of inspection. 


Having thoroughly ‘ done ’ Mexico, 
we returned to San Francisco just 








in time for Caruso’s Rigoletto and 
the earthquake,’ whence we escaped 
with nothing but the clothes we wore 
and the few we had dragged in 
pillow-cases from our hotel. We 
arrived in a refugee train at Portland, 
Oregon, where we received a telegram 
from a Mr Parker, of Carrington, 
North Dakota, inviting us to visit with 
him for as long as we liked. This 
generous invitation from a complete 
stranger at first puzzled us: then 
we remembered the American Consul 
in Yokohama who, on seeing the list 
of people to whose houses we had 
‘soup-tickets’ in San Francisco, 
Washington and Long Island, had 
protested :— 

** But those aren’t real Americans, 
they’re just transplanted Europeans. 
If you want to see America and meet 
Americans, you must go to the Middle 
West. You must go to my brother 
at Carrington, North Dakota.” 

We fairly grabbed at the chance, 
but first we must go to Vancouver 
to get some money, for we had not 
enough even for our rail tickets to 
Carrington. The maids’ property, 
lost in the fire, was not insured, and 
we found ourselves so poor on arrival 
in Vancouver that Mother asked the 
fireman of the train where we could 
get a cheap meal. He took us to a 
workmen’s eating-house in the dock 
area where we gorged ourselves on 
delicious salmon steaks. But our 
Bank Manager was very shocked. 

“You don’t mean to say,” he 
exclaimed in horror, “that you ate 
salmon steaks |” 

More than our torn, bulging 


1 “Tales of a Grandmother. II.’ ‘ Maga,’ Feb. 1957. 
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pillow-cases, more than the soot- 
stained rags in which we stood, this 
seemed to bring home to him the 
gravity of our plight. 

Our next stop was at Medicine 
Hat, contemptuously dismissed again 
in Mother’s diary with ‘ Been, seen,’ 
What, apart from its improbable 
name, attracted us to Medicine Hat ? 
What did we see there? The 
memory eludes me. All I can 
recollect of the place is being hugged 
by a brown bear whom I met ambling 
round the hotel garden. Seeking to 
ingratiate myself, I offered him 
sweets from a paper bag I was 
carrying, and he responded with a 
warmth that made me yell for help. 
A gardener hurried up and twisted 
his ear until he let me go. 

The next day we arrived in 
Carrington, North Dakota, than 
which no township could be more 
typical of the Middle West. Situated 
on the boundary between wheat and 
cattle country, it consisted of a 
Church, a railway station, a store, 
a bank and innumerable saloons. 
Save for some stunted, wind-blown 
growths in the Bank Manager’s 
garden, the prairie was bare of trees 
for two hundred miles. About the 
township, nothing broke the horizon 
but the grain elevators along the 
railway. The roads were, according 
to season, inches deep in either mud 
or dust; and one avoided them, 
keeping where possible to the wooden 
sidewalks. 


In Mr Parker’s automobile, with | 


dust billowing up behind us, we 
drove from the station to his frame- 
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house. In those days the United 
States were not yet regarded as the 
sole depository of wealth, wit and 
wisdom ; my mother was nothing if 
not social; and I could not help 
reflecting that, kind as the Parkers 
were, Carrington, North Dakota, 
seemed an unlikely place for her 
caravan to rest for long. In fact, we 
stayed there several weeks. 

As the only earthquake refugees 
in the district, we were the centre 
of a gratifying interest, and Mother 
was pressed to lecture in Church 
on her providential deliverance. 
This she declined. Pleading, for 
once in her life, shattered nerves 
and delicate health, she took to her 
bed, to recuperate with the aid of 
her host’s library. This remarkable 
collection of books, gilt-edged, ex- 
pensively bound and for the most 
part unopened, was bought from an 
itinerant ‘ book-agent.’ My mother 
drew particular solace from the 
‘Secret Records of the Courts of 
Europe’ in twelve volumes. 

My aunt and I, however, 
thoroughly enjoyed our first experi- 
ence of being lionised, the more so, 
perhaps, in the absence of one who 
was so obviously the leader of our 
party and the heroine of so many 
of its adventures. We related our 
experiences at innumerable private 
gatherings, our hostess as a sort of 
Greek chorus underlining the drama 
with frequent exclamations of, “ Why, 
for pity’s sake!” I fear that in this 


| fertile and hospitable soil, my lament- 


able tendency to exaggeration took 
Monstrous growth. 
The Parkers were very well off, but 
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even in 1906 they had no domestic 
except one hired girl who, said 
Jackson and Amos, carried independ- 
ence to the point of being downright 
disobliging ; and one hired man who 
spent all his time taking Jackson and 
Amos for drives in the double-Surrey. 
Our maids were much admired, and 
many efforts were made to seduce 
them from our service. To all these 
they turned stony refusals, having 
no opinion of the New World 
where there was no one to do the 
bedrooms or to clean silver and 
shoes for them, and where the pay, 
though high, ‘ bought nothing.’ 

Americans, they complained, ‘ did 
not know how to treat them.’ And 
indeed the relations between em- 
ployers and domestic servants sur- 
prised us all. In San Francisco, 
before the earthquake, it had been 
a pleasant surprise when a neigh- 
bour’s coachman, a former 15th 
Hussar, hearing of the arrival of the 
widow of one of his old officers, 
insisted on showing Mother over the 
city in his master’s barouche. Later, 
we stayed at a house on Long Island 
where there was actually an English 
butler. One of our fellow-guests, 
a young, impoverished and un- 
important Englishman, caused much 
amusement on his arrival by auto- 
matically handing over his keys to 
this functionary ; and to the chagrin 
of our host, the butler proceeded to 
unpack and valet for this insignificant 
guest ; services which he would not 
dream of rendering to his own 
employer. 

While Aunt Rose and I quietly 
enjoyed the monotony of Carrington, 
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North Dakota (where at least there 
was no sight-seeing, no midnight 
entraining, jolting and shunting 
behind slow goods-waggons) my 
mother was frankly bored. 

The Parkers were, she conceded, 
generous and good: it would not 
be easy to imagine an English country 
family putting up for weeks at a time 
with a party of Americans simply 
because the latter had been involved 
in an earthquake. “But there is 
nobody here,” she said, “‘ who knows 
anyone that I know, and I don’t know 
what to talk to them about.” (By 
this time Carrington had, perhaps, 
heard enough of the earthquake.) 

It was rare indeed for her to find 
herself either bored or at a loss for 
conversation, and in pleading the 
excuse of shock, she may have been 
more truthful than she would admit 
to us. At all events, she was in low 
spirits, and our hostess asked if there 
was anything she would like to cheer 
her up. Tactfully I explained that 
at her age the habits of a lifetime 
could not lightly be abandoned: 
what Mother wanted was a drink. 

“Not alcohol!” exclained Mrs 
Parker, horrified. 

“ Yes,” I admitted, “ alcohol.” 

After a painful struggle between 
her hospitable instincts and the 
principles of a lifetime, Mrs Parker 
directed that some white wine, which 
lay hidden like a shameful secret in 
her cellar, be provided for her guest. 
The bottle could not, of course, be 
allowed on the table: but once 
(no more) in every meal her nephew 
Harry used to bring up from the 
cellar a small glass of alcohol and 
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place it, while Mrs Parker averted 
her eyes, in front of the invalid. 
Such indulgence was not extended 
to my aunt or myself, whose energetic 
riding and dancing ruled out any 
plea of ill-health: but our envy at 
Mother’s good fortune was mitigated 
by her disclosure that the bottle, once 
opened, was obviously never re- 
corked, and the cellar was extremely 
warm ; so the wine tasted exactly like 
vinegar. 

Mrs Parker was a total, indeed 
fanatical abstainer. Not so Harry 
and her husband who were, however, 
not allowed alcohol in the house but 
must refresh themselves, like the 
rest of us, every evening with glasses 
of cold tea. One day Mother, 
ignoring his agitated signals, sat 
down in Harry’s place and took a 
cautious sip at a beverage for which 
she had a peculiar repugnance. At 
the shock of finding it to be beer, 
her savoir faire momentarily deserted 
her, and she spluttered. 

There was an awful silence, broken 
by the ominously quiet voice of Mrs 
Parker. 

“I shall thank you, Mrs Pockling- 
ton, for passing me that glass.” 

We watched in dismay as she 
sniffed it.... Then the storm broke. 
Her husband and her nephew were 
charged with drunkenness, deceit and 
bestial debauchery; hell-fire and 
eternal damnation were confidently 
predicted for them. Appalled by the 
row she had innocently provoked, 


Mother led Aunt Rose and myself | 


unnoticed from the room. 
It was all most unfortunate: for 
months Harry and his uncle had been 
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enjoying, under Mrs Parker’s nose, 
a quiet beer every evening ; and they 
might have got away with it indefin- 
itely if Mother had not sat down in 
Harry’s place. Now they must 
resort to the saloon, and since the 
peculiar form of local option forbade 
the sale of alcohol in any quantity 
less than a barrel, their potations 
were not merely inconvenienced but 
markedly increased, a not uncommon 
result of Prohibition. 

The great event of the week in 
Carrington, North Dakota, was the 
Saturday night dance attended by 
all the cowboys from the neigh- 
bouring ranches. At one end of the 
hall, offering the sole refreshment 
provided, was a water-filter with a 
row of glasses. The ladies sat along 
the wall on hardwood chairs, waiting 
for the cowboys to ask them to dance : 
fortunately our fascinating accents 
and clothes, besides our enviable 
proficiency at the new Two-Step, 
attracted partners like flies. My 
mother was invariably very well 
turned out for the occasion, but no 
one else dressed for it, not even 
Mrs Parker, though she habitually 
wore very expensive imported 
Pacquin models, with specially long 
sleeves and high necks to accord with 
her strict principles. At our first 
dance my mother noticed one man 
wearing a ‘ tuxedo.’ 

* Now there,” 
approval, 
turned out. 
him.” 

Alas, he was, in accordance with 
the Western tradition which survives 
to this day in the films, the proprietor 


she said with 
“is someone properly 
I should like to meet 
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of the most notorious (and best 
frequented) of Carrington’s saloons 
and gambling-hells. 

After the dance was over and we 
had all gone home, the cowboys 
stayed in town to finish the barrels 
of whisky they had bought, a feat 
which generally occupied them until 
Sunday evening. Meanwhile their 
patient horses remained hitched-up, 
occasionally watered and fed, along 
the sidewalk. When the whisky was 
finished, some kindly person would 
pick up each recumbent cow-puncher, 
hoist him into the saddle and un- 
hitch his horse. With a smack on 
the rump to speed him on his way, 
the pony would then carry back at a 
gentle canter his unconscious owner 
to the distant ranch-house. No one 
ever fell off. 

I rode and drove a lot with the 
cowboys. They were nearly all 
good drivers, handling ‘the lines’ 
with skill and assurance even when 
they ‘had a bun’ which, especially 
at week-ends, was not infrequently 
the case. Their style of riding, 
straight-legged with a loose rein, 
suited me. The loose rein was 
essential; for the bit was very 
severe, and if one took a feel on the 
reins in the English manner, most 
horses promptly reared up. Other- 
wise the cow-ponies were quiet and 
easy to ride. Accustomed to cutting 
out and roping cattle at a fast canter, 
they were exceptionally handy, and 
used to being steered by leg pressure 
rather than by the reins. Generally, 
the less one interfered with them, the 
better they went. Once I found 
myself riding across a plain covered 
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with rattlesnakes ; I could hear them 
everywhere but could not see them. 

*¢ Just you leave that horse alone,” 
said my companion, “he'll steer 
clear of trouble.” 

And so he did, dodging the warn- 
ing rattles as he cantered safely 
through the knee-high grass. 

Snakes were surprisingly common, 
more so than in tropical countries. 
Riding one day across the corner of 
a small marsh, I found them so 
thick on the ground that they were 
almost entangled with one another. 
Perhaps they were attracted by a big 
hatch of frogs: I have seen nothing 
like it, before or since. I found it 
very alarming, but my cow-pony 
was quite unmoved, and picked his 
way through them with assurance. 

Horses in North Dakota were 
cheap and expendable. No time 
was wasted in training them: an 
unbacked horse was roped, thrown, 
saddled and mounted while still on 
the ground, and then released to do 
his best to buck off the horse- 
wrangler. Those who did not 


respond to this treatment were 
probably sold as ‘rogues’ to the 
nearest rodeo. 

I liked the Western saddle, and 
consulted a mounted cop on where 
to buy one. 

* Are you,” he asked, “a cross- 
saddle rider ? ” 

I told him I rode astride, and on 
his advice I bought an army officer’s 
saddle, modelled on the Western 
pattern, with a large bearing surface, 
a plaited horsehair cinch and, instead 
of saddle-flaps, wide ‘ leg-shields’ 
attached to the stirrup-leathers. I 
used it for many years, in many 
countries, on horses varying in size 
from Kashmir tats to sixteen-hand 
hunters ; and it never caused a sore 
back or girth-gall. 

After several happy weeks there, 
I left the Middle West with a great 
liking and respect for that country ; 
and also with a sneaking feeling that 
Americans really knew quite a lot 
about horses. But this, naturally, 
was not a view that I dared air on 
my return to Warwickshire. 
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COMMENT 


THE outcome of the Suez dispute, 
announced by the Prime Minister 
on 13th May, had long been ex- 
pected and should have surprised 
nobody. All the explanations, all 
the excuses, and all the plausible 
oratory cannot alter the fact that 
we have received a terrible rebuff. 
Let us face the fact squarely, that 
President Nasser has won. We can 
use the Canal—on his terms; and 
we are going to use it—on his 
terms, after one of the most humiliat- 
ing surrenders in our history. We 
can only console ourselves with the 
expensive thought that when we 
have built those gigantic new tankers 
—a process which is likely to take 
years—we can send such oil as our 
disillusioned friends in Iran and 
Iraq allow us to have round the 
Cape of Good Hope, a voyage which 
will take far longer and cost much 
more than the route through the 
Suez Canal. Or we may, at even 
greater expense, construct another 
pipeline, which can be blown up 
as soon as any country through which 
it passes thinks the moment has come 
to hold Britain to ransom. No 
doubt, by so doing we can annoy 
President Nasser and cause him some 
financial embarrassment; but his 
annoyance and embarrassment will 
not be half as great as ours. 

It is only too easy to conduct a 
post-mortem over the sorry remains 
of British policy in the Middle East. 
C2 


During the summer months, when 
we should have been active, we did 
little but talk and build up in a 
leisurely way a striking force in 
Cyprus. Then, having given the 
world full notice of our intentions, 
we struck at such a time and in 
such a fashion as to link our action 
closely (and disingenuously) with the 
Arab-Israeli quarrel, a fatal associa- 
tion that was bound to arouse the 
fury of the Arab countries, who 
may not like President Nasser, but 
dislike Israel even more. Finally, 
having struck with some effect, we 
allowed the Anglo-French forces to 
be cozened out of their conquests 
by some vague threats from Russia, 
by the chilly admonitions of the 
Americans, and by the manipulations 
of Mr Hammarskjéld. The anger 
of Russia was to be expected and 
understood ; the attitude throughout 
of Mr Hammarskjéld has still to be 
explained; and as for Mr John 
Foster Dulles, Mrs Eleanor Roose- 
velt said nearly all that needed to be 
said about her country’s Secretary 
of State in her speech at Nottingham. 

But recrimination serves little pur- 
pose, except to remind us how far 
we should rely in future on those 
who we thought were our friends. 
President Nasser has the Canal, 
A.R.A.M.C.O. is no doubt relieved 
by the reduced competition of the 
British for the oil of the Middle 
East, Russia successfully averted the 
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world’s eyes from the martyrdom of 
Hungary, and Mr Hammarskjéld 
has doubtless achieved whatever it 
was that he wanted to achieve. As 
for Sir Anthony Eden, whose recov- 
ery from his latest operation all will 
welcome, with thoughts of Mr Gait- 
skell and Mr Dulles he may be 
tempted to rewrite for himself Hook- 
ham Frere’s famous epitaph on 
Canning : 
‘I was destroyed by Wellington and 
Grey. 
They both succeeded. Each has had 
his day. 
Both tried to govern, each in his own 
way; 
And both repent of it—as well they 
may.’ 

British policy and prestige in the 
Middle East have been the most 
prominent casualties, but quite as 
serious has been the damage to 
Anglo-American relations. They, we 
may hope, will in time recover, the 
more rapidly for the obvious dismay 
of the President and the Secretary 
of State at the extent to which their 
irresponsible conduct has alienated 
opinion and forfeited our confidence. 

The Conservative Government’s 
reputation, which has been so badly 
shaken by the failure of its Middle 
East policy, may also recover. Minis- 
ters need not fear the hazard of a 
General Election for another two 
years, and in that period much may 
happen. As matters appear at pres- 
ent, they have more to hope from 
the inept leadership and divided 
councils of the Opposition than from 
any political genius they are likely 
to discover among themselves. The 
refusal of the Government Whip 
by eight of the more recalcitrant 


members of the former Suez Group 
was only to be expected, and the 
fifteen abstentions in the Division 
on the Suez debate were fewer than 
many had anticipated. The ‘ rebels’ | 
mostly belong to the Expanding 
Commonwealth Group and could 
hardly allow so heavy a blow to 
British prestige to pass without a} 
protest. The revolt need not be 
taken too tragically by the Govern- 
ment; for the likelihood is that, 
having declared their disappoint- 
ment, in six or seven months’ time, 
if not sooner, they will return 
quietly to the fold. There is no 
place for them in the Labour Party, 
which offers even more uncongenial 
company, and in parliamentary life 
there appears no longer to be room 
for the independent ; certainly there 
is none at a General Election. The 
‘ rebels’ home, whether or not they 
like it, is in the Carlton Club and 
Abbey House. 


Pensions are very much in the 
political air. During the Cabinet’s 
week-end at Chequers in May the 
conversation of the Prime Minister’s 
guests was mainly, it is said, about 
pensions ; and a few days later the 
Labour Party produced a Report 
portions of which had already leaked 
into the columns of the newspapers. 

The Report itself is a serious and 
not at all an extravagant document, 
based, as it is, upon the real hard- 
ship of the present minimum pension. 
In recent years the standard of 
living of the people has greatly 
risen, but the minimum pension 
has not risen to anything like the 
same extent. Genuine hardship is 
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evident when a man reaches pension- 
able age and finds that his standard 
of living must be drastically reduced. 
The Report urges with some force 
that the rate a man gets on super- 
annuation should bear some relation 
to the wage he drew in his working 
days. The minimum rate would 
therefore be raised from {£2 to £3, 
and over and above this amount a 
man on reaching the age of 65 
would eventually receive enough to 
give him half the wage he had been 
earning during his working life. 
Obviously the scheme will cost a 
lot of money, which will have to 
come from higher taxation and in- 
creased contributions, the employers’ 
share alone being estimated at nearly 
£400,000,000 a year. 

The Government has not yet pro- 
duced a rival scheme, although one 
is believed to be on the way. Pre- 
sumably it will show more regard 
for existing private superannuation 
schemes, the number of which grows 
in every year, and will aim rather 
at strengthening these than at super- 
seding them by some State scheme 
of vast pretensions but of doubtful 
actuarial soundness. 

Mr Crossman, in presenting the 
Labour Report, has little to say about 
inflation, though this is the root 
of the whole problem. Whatever 
tate of pension may be awarded, it 
will always become quickly inade- 
quate if the purchasing power of 
money is progressively reduced. The 
worker, hit by inflation, can demand, 
and will usually get, a higher wage ; 
and, if he is not satisfied, can enforce 
his claims by a strike or the threat 
of a strike. The pensioner has no 
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such remedy and no such weapon ; 
and in recent years inflation has 
destroyed any benefits he may have 
gained. In other words, if we really 
want to help the pensioner, we must 
make a serious effort to conquer 
inflation. Mr Crossman has de- 
nounced this argument as hypo- 
critical. He cannot deny the plain 
fact that inflation could neutralise 
the effect of Labour’s proposed 
reform, but he believes the scheme 
itself will be a corrective. He argues 
that by taking more money from the 
taxpayer’s pocket and from that of 
the insured person in work, pur- 
chasing power will be restricted and 
to that extent inflation will be 
checked. But what Mr Crossman 
proposes will not eliminate purchas- 
ing power: it will simply redis- 
tribute it, and in so doing may 
discourage the man in work from 
working a little harder. 

In fact, the Labour plan may have 
the opposite effect to that intended. 
It is all very well to talk eloquently 
of the duty of people of working 
age to make sacrifices for those who 
are past it. The Trade Unionist 
does not always see the position in 
that light. Faced with a further 
deduction from his wages for the 
sake of a future pension, he is much 
more likely to demand at once a 
rise in wages sufficient to cover the 
cost of his increased contributions, 
which will then fall upon the em- 
ployer, a result which would give a 
further fillip to inflation. 

That something should be done 
for the pensioner is acknowledged 
by everybody. His plight exposes 
a gap in the Welfare State; and 
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it is only to be hoped that in trying 
to fill it the two Parties will not 
fall into a wild auction, each trying 
to offer the more attractive pros- 
pects and the pensioner himself 
receiving in the end little benefit 
from the competition. 


The new plan for the decentralisa- 
tion of Soviet industry, announced 
by Mr Krushchev, is important both 
in itself and in its implications. No 
fewer than twenty-four central Min- 
istries are to disappear from Moscow 
by the end of June, having handed 
over their duties to Regional Coun- 
cils, and the whole machinery of 
industrial planning is to be over- 
hauled. Apart from the disorganisa- 
tion that will necessarily be involved, 
the changes imply that certain in- 
teresting facts have been grasped 
by the Kremlin. One of these is the 
possibility that for an age of nuclear 
warfare too many eggs are in the 
Moscow basket and that one bomb 
might destroy the brain-centre of the 
Soviet Union. Another possibility, as 
Mr Krushchev himself has hinted, is 
that the strain of preparing for a 
nuclear as well as for a ‘ conventional ” 
war, and at the same time of main- 
taining the peacetime economy of 
a country, has become almost in- 
tolerably heavy, even in a totalitarian 
land like Russia. Britain had already 
made this discovery for herself, the 
recent White Paper on Defence being 
the result of it. The announcement 
of reorganisation in Russia appeared 
simultaneously with a revival of 
Soviet proposals for international 
disarmament. So far the Russians 
have done little more than serve up, 


in a slightly different form, plans 
which the West had already rejec- 
ted as unacceptable; but the new 
emphasis may indicate a readiness 
to be a little less intransigent in the 
near future. At the back of Mr 
Krushchev’s mind may be the sober 
reflection that even in Soviet Russia 
there is a breaking point to the 
patience of the people. He may 
even have recalled that when the 
Germans invaded the country in 
1942, about a million Russians were 
so dissatisfied with the kind of life 
Communism had given them that 
they joined the German Army as 
volunteers. It may be supposed 
that the future Regional Councils 
will be more inclined than were the 
old Ministers to study the require- 
ments of consumers in the provinces, 
that rather more energy will go into 
the production of the kind of com- 
modities the ordinary Russian house- 
holder wants, and by inference rather 
less into the production of nuclear 
weapons. 

The changes are also a confession 
that the centralisation of industry 
had been carried too far. No doubt 
the official was inclined to say and 
believe that Moscow knows best, 
just as his counterpart in London 
has sometimes insisted that White- 
hall knows best. But Russia is a 
much vaster country than Britain. 
Conceivably the official in Whitehall 
may know something about life in 
Lancashire: the official in Moscow 


can know nothing about life beyond 
the Urals or about conditions in 
Turkistan. 

Whether the new system will work, 
and produce butter as well as bombs, 
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or more butter and fewer bombs, 
remains to be seen. What is certain 
is that the change must be far from 
welcome to those bureaucrats who 
must now leave their relatively com- 
fortable homes in Moscow and pro- 
ceed as displaced persons to remote 
and barbarous corners of the Soviet 
Union. However, their feelings will 
count for very little. If they are 
wise, they will go without overmuch 
complaint. Presumably it is better 
to be a bureaucrat in Tashkent than 
nothing at all in Moscow. 


The constitutional talks in May 
about the future of Malaya passed 
off very happily, thanks in almost 
equal measure to Mr Lennox-Boyd 
and to Tengku Abdul Rahman, the 
Chief Minister. A number of im- 
portant points having been cleared 
up, the independence of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya is to be celebrated at 
the end of August, when another 
territory will peacefully move into 
the ranks of the fully self-governing 
countries of the Commonwealth. 

Nigeria, which should be the next 
on the list and which sent a dele- 
gation of impressive proportions to 
London at the end of May, is a 
more difficult problem. The Tengku 
could come as the leader, not only 
of a Party, but of a country, and 
could speak with confidence that the 
vast majority of Malayans would 
endorse what he said. Nigeria is 
less fortunate. The delegates repre- 
sent three great territories and seven 
major Parties, and neither the ter- 
ritories nor the parties were in agree- 
ment about the future. Stimulated by 
the example of Ghana they said they 
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were prepared to accept the year 1959 
as the date for Independence, but 
further than that they were not 
prepared to go. The North has not 
even wanted to go so far. The 
Northern Peoples’ Congress, easily 
the strongest Party in the Region, 
has insisted on retaining the Federal 
character of the Constitution, and 
its leader, the Sardauna of Sokoto, 
is one of the most powerful per- 
sonalities in Nigeria and a very 
possible first Prime Minister of an 
independent, federated country. 

Opposed to him on most questions 
is the redoubtable ‘Zik,’ Mr Azikwe, 
leader of the National Congress of 
Nigeria and the Cameroons, his 
prestige slightly shaken by the affair of 
the Banks, but still the most formi- 
dable rabble-rouser in the country. 
He is the man of the Eastern Region 
and likely so to remain ; and realising 
that to further his cause the feudal 
power of the North must somehow 
be undermined, he is putting forward 
a scheme of fragmentation, by which 
the existing Regions would be broken 
up into smaller units. Between him 
and the Sardauna of Sokoto a great 
gulf is fixed. 

Somewhere in the gulf is the third 
outstanding figure of Nigeria, Chief 
Awolowo, who recently won a decisive 
victory over Mr Azikwe and his 
Party in the Western Region. Chief 
Awolowo and his Action Group, 
though they neither love nor trust 
* Zik,’ are not very far from his way 
of thinking. They profess to want 
independence and to want it quickly, 
but are readier to make allowances 
for the Conservative Moslem North 
as the great stumbling-block. So 
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for some time to come it is likely 
to remain. It is the largest and 
most populous of all the Regions, 
but its leaders are uncomfortably 
aware that under a Democratic Con- 
stitution, the adroit politicians of 
the East and the West might well 
manceuvre the more stolid North 
into political impotence. But the 
North has not the slightest intention 
of being ruled by the East and the 
West, and indeed has always regarded 
its neighbours in Nigeria with con- 
tempt, as members of an inferior 
race, 

In discussing the future of West 
Africa people sometimes forget that 
the political boundaries were made 
in Britain. Before the British arrived 
there was no Ghana and no Nigeria. 
These countries were formed, not 
because they conformed to any racial 
or historical fact, but because they 
suited our administrative conveni- 
ence. We can no more reasonably 
expect a Nigerian to have sentimental 
feelings for Nigeria than we can 
reasonably expect a Londoner to 
have any for the London County 
Council. The real Divisions and 
the real limitations are tribal and 
religious ; and if the old boundaries 
are left undisturbed, their survival 
is simply because they have not 
lost their convenience. 


The Centenary of the Indian 
Mutiny received more attention in 
India than in Britain. There was 
a time when the staunchness of the 
little garrison which held Lucknow 
or of the larger force which sweltered 
through the summer on the Ridge 
outside Delhi was recalled with a 


glow of pride by every Briton, 
Today we are assured by our Indian 
friends that the real heroes of the 
Mutiny were not, as our fathers 
supposed, Nicholson, Havelock and 
Lawrence, but Nana Sahib, who 
engineered the treacherous massacre 
of Cawnpore, and his infamous 
Lieutenant, Tantia Topi. Yet surely 
the Indians are wrong in attempting 
to glorify those bloodstained ruffians, 
At least they should pause to reflect 
upon what would have happened 
if the Mutineers had won in 1857 
and the Britons had been driven 
from India. Nearly a century of 
peaceful development would have 
been lost and the country would 
have relapsed into the anarchy and 
misrule of the latter days of the 
Moghuls ; that is assuming no other 
power had stepped into the vacuum 
left by the British. If there is a 
Republic of India today, the men 
whose memory should be honoured 
were those, many of them sepoys true 
to their salt, who spent that summer 
on the Ridge, not those who filled 
the well at Cawnpore with the bodies 
of murdered Englishwomen. 

Of course there had been and 
were to be episodes of which Britons 
should rightly be ashamed. The 
East India Company had trampled 
a little roughly on the feelings of 
many people. Even if we accept 
as mythical the story of the cart- 
ridges greased with the fat of cows 
and pigs, there is no doubt that mis- 
sionary efforts had been encouraged 
and had given rise to a belief that 
the British were out to destroy 
Brahminism. To forbid such prac- 
tices as suttee was certainly right, 
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but often insufficient allowance was 
made for the religious character of 
these abuses. Rightly or wrongly— 
probably wrongly—the Sepoys were 
convinced that their religion was in 
danger and rose to protect it. The 
Company had also dispossessed bad 
rulers and, besides the presence of 
discontented potentates, a number 
of other people with grievances, 
genuine or imaginary, swelled the 
forces of the Mutineers. While these 
behaved with savagery and perfidy, 
the retaliation, when it came, was 
often inexcusably ferocious, and today 
we can hardly condone such punish- 
ment as blowing men from the 
mouths of guns. 

‘Clemency’ Canning, abused as 
he was by his fellow-countrymen, 
was right. We should have been 
thinking less of the grievous past 
than of a future in which Briton 
and Indian would live and work side 
by side in the same country. This 
is easier to preach in 1957 than it 
was to practise in 1857, when the 
horrors of the Mutiny were fresh 
in men’s minds. Allowances should 
doubtless be made on both sides. 
The Mutiny and its aftermath cannot 
be other than a bitter memory ; 
but it will be more bitter if, after 
the lapse of a century, either 
Briton or Indian distorts the facts 
of history. 


The appointment of Lord Hailes 
to be the first Governor-General of 
the West Indies received the unusual 
and doubtful compliment of a lead- 
ing article in ‘The Times.’ The 


appointment has been sharply criti- 
cised, both inside and outside Par- 
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liament, in a way which has given 
rise to a suspicion that the agitation 
against Lord Hailes is in part a 
manufactured article. For many 
years, as Patrick Buchan-Hepburn, 
he served as the Chief Conservative 
Whip; and even those who are 
most critical of his qualifications to 
be a Governor-General can hardly 
deny the competence with which, 
during the Parliament of 1951-55, 
when by the old standards the Con- 
servatives had a good deal less than 
a working majority, he kept them 
on top and avoided defeat in any 
major division. 

Public criticism of an appointment 
of this kind is regrettable. The 
appointment, though actually the 
Prime Minister’s, is nominally the 
Queen’s ; once it has been made, 
it can hardly be revoked or resigned ; 
and it is most undesirable to give 
the people of the West Indies the 
impression that they have not been 
sent the best man available: it is 
better to let them discover that for 
themselves, if learn it they must. 
At the same time, it is permissible 
to criticise the way in which the 
appointment was made. In a fully 
self-governing country the problem 
does not arise, at least in this form. 
If the Prime Minister of a country 
seeking a Governor-General intimates 
that someone from the United King- 
dom would be acceptable, a list of 
suitable and willing men is presented, 
so that a choice can be made. The 
West Indies not being yet a Federa- 
tion, there was no Prime Minister 
to consult, but there are some out- 
standing leaders like Mr Manley of 
Jamaica, Mr Williams of Trinidad, 
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and Mr Grantly Adams of Barbados. 
Mr Macmillan explained in the 
House of Commons that in fact 
they had been consulted, though 
only about the kind of Governor- 
General they would like to have. 
Inquiries of that sort, apparently 
omitting any mention of names, are 
really worthless, if only because the 
West Indian judgment of Lord 
Hailes’s qualifications might differ 
from Mr Macmillan’s. The Govern- 
ment would have been wiser to have 
told the three Chief Ministers whom 
they had in mind for the post and 
accepted their verdict, whatever it 
was. It is to be hoped that they will 
not repeat their mistake if and when 
the time comes to appoint the first 
Governor-General of Nigeria. 

The selection, announced a little 
earlier, of Lord Dalhousie to be the 
new Governor-General of the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was 
not open to the same criticism. The 
Federation has a Prime Minister, 
and presumably Lord Dalhousie will 
go to his post with the full approval 
of Sir Roy Welensky. If sub- 
sequently the choice should turn 
out to have been unfortunate, the 
blame would be squarely on Sir Roy 
and not on the Government here. 

The difficulty in finding suitable 
men for these important posts has 
become acute in recent years. The 
expenses are still liable to be greater 
than the remuneration, and in these 
days men can seldom afford the 
outlay involved. Indeed there is 
little danger of a Lord Lundy being 
told to ‘go out and govern New 
South Wales,’ because the peers of 


1957 have not the money to indulge 
their offspring in this way. 

Another trouble occurs when a 
fully self-governing country of the 
Commonwealth decides, possibly out 
of national pride, to find its own 
Governors in future. The man 
chosen is usually a politician, but, 
once appointed, he is the Queen’s 
representative and must make no 
distinction between Parties. The 
result is not always happy, as even 
when he does his best to observe a 
Royal impartiality, he may have a 


political past which he has to try 


to live down and during his Parlia- 
mentary career has probably made 
enemies who are anxious to trip 
him up. 

Perhaps the most irksome problem 
of all is that of finding Lieutenant- 
Governors for the Provinces of 
Canada. By custom these are now 
Canadians, and if the honour is less 
than that of a Governor-General, 
the expenses of entertaining on the 
scale expected of a representative 
of the Queen are very high. Nor 
can the man expect any reward of 
the kind he would naturally get in 
this country for unpaid or in- 
adequately paid duties. By a self- 
denying ordinance the Canadians 
now eschew titles, and so long as 
the Liberals are in office, no man 
may be rewarded with a knighthood 
for the public services he has ren- 
dered. It is hardly surprising that 
in the circumstances vacancies, when 
they occur, are not easily filled. 


Walter Riddell used to say to 
Lord Halifax, “ You and I are not 
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at all clever, but we are pretty 
sound.” + The modest disclaimer of 
intellect can hardly be passed un- 
challenged for either man. Riddell 
was an exceptional person, who 
dignified and adorned anything he 
touched ; while as for Lord Halifax 
—by common belief a man who is 
‘not at all clever’ does not easily 
become a Fellow of All Souls. The 
soundness, however, will hardly be 
disputed, and it is a characteristic 
of Lord Halifax that the world has 
always expected from him not a 
slick comment, but a wise judgment, 
coming partly from his long and 
varied experience of public life, but 
even more from a religious con- 
viction which no one can fail to 
recognise. His biography shows how 
much of this he owes to his father, 
a remarkable man who died at the 
age of 94 after a lifetime of service 
to the Church. 

For the son all the auguries were 
favourable. He had a happy home 
life, made a very happy marriage, 
won a seat in Parliament at his first 
attempt, held office in two Con- 
servative Governments, and went 
with acclamation to India as Viceroy. 
So far he had had ‘ Roses, roses all 
the way.’ India in 1926 promised 
to be and was a sterner trial of his 
quality. The country was moving 
towards full self-government at a 
faster rate than those who knew 
India deemed wise, but not so fast 
as Indian political opinion desired. 
What many people at home failed 
to see was that a movement of this 
kind, once it has started, can hardly 


1 *Rullness of Days.’ By The Earl of Halifax. (Collins.) 


be arrested or even slowed down. 
The end, we all hoped in those days, 
would be Dominion status, a phrase 
which dismayed anyone who had left 
India ten or twenty years earlier and 
could not realise how much the un- 
changing East had changed. Lord 
Halifax’s judgment was sounder, and 
it was a pity the opposition to him 
in Parliament did not give him fuller 
scope. As it was, the concessions 
were made, but made so belatedly 
and ungraciously that much of the 
merit of them was lost. Nothing 
was more hotly criticised than Lord 
Halifax’s friendly association with 
Ghandi; but unless the Viceroy 
could establish some sort of under- 
standing with the greatest spiritual 
force in India, no constitutional pro- 
gress of any kind would have been 
possible and we would have had to 
fall back upon the bayonets of the 
occupying troops, a prickly and 
insecure resting-place. 

Lord Halifax cannot resist sug- 
gesting a might-have-been. If the 
Indians, whose suspicions had been 
thoroughly aroused by critics in the 
House of Commons, could have been 
persuaded to accept and work the 
Federal scheme of 1935, there might 
have been no Partition, and the 
unity of India, that greatest gift of 
the British Raj, might have been 
preserved. But the moment passed, 
the war came, afterwards it was too 
late, and about a million people lost 
their lives in the interests of a div- 
ision which, as the years go by, is 
seen to be as lamentable as many 
saw it to be when it was made. 








Most of Lord Halifax’s readers 
will turn with special interest to 
the next phase when, back in Eng- 
land, he held office in the Govern- 
ment, eventually becoming Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. It is 
insufficiently known that he was 
originally offered this post by Ramsay 
MacDonald in 1931 on his return 
from India ; that later, when he went 
to Germany and saw Hitler, he did 
so at the express request of Sir 
Anthony Eden, and that later still 
no man worked harder than he to 
try to persuade the latter to with- 
draw his resignation. Lord Halifax’s 
defence of Munich is impressive, 
even if it will not convince every- 
body. In criticising Munich people 
‘were criticising the wrong thing 
and the wrong date.’ In 1936, when 
Hitler reoccupied the Rhineland, 
we could have stopped him; but 
in 1938, short of war, for which we 
were deplorably unprepared, nothing 
would have stopped him. In the 
interval Germany had rearmed to 
some purpose, while we had fallen 
far behind; and for our failure to 
look to our defences in time we are 
all to blame. 

Of Lord Halifax’s success in his 
next assignment—to be British Am- 
bassador in Washington—there can 
be only one opinion. What he and 
Lady Halifax did for Anglo-American 
friendship during five difficult years 
was beyond value; and when they 
went they left behind them a host 
of friends. 

At the end of his mission, and at 
the end of this attractive book, the 
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most abiding impression is of his 
gift for friendship. In Washington 
it was one of Britain’s most precious 
assets that the Ambassador could 
go down to the White House and 
eat his luncheon at a corner of the 
Presidential desk; that he could 


exchange banter with Mr Harry 


Hopkins and pleasantries of a more 
austere kind with Mr Cordell Hull; 
and that he became so well known 
a figure to the American people 
that, returning to New York some 
years after the end of his mission, a 
policeman could say to him, “ Why, 
Mr Ambassador, it’s a long time 
since you were last around our way.” 

Some of the happiest pages in 
the book are those in which Lord 
Halifax describes, with many an 
entertaining anecdote, his numerous 
friends—Lord Quickswood, Arch- 
bishops Lang and Temple, Edward 
Talbot of the Community of the 
Resurrection, to name a few of a 
very large band. Different as they 
might be, they had two qualities 
in common with each other and 
with him. The first and most 
important was a strong religious 
conviction which saw and treated 
the things that are spiritual as im- 
measurably the most important in 
life ; and the second, surely, was a 
lively sense of the ridiculous, ever 
present and never unkind, which 
transformed all that happened with 
an irrepressible gaiety. The two 
qualities are not so alien to each 
other as some might imagine ; indeed 
in a sense each is complementary to 
the other. 
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BY ROBERT H. HILL 


Sir Harry Luke. 
(Harrap.) 21s. 


Cyprus. 190 pp. 


The name Cyprus has become so 
indicative of strife that one looks at the 
island nowadays as if through glasses 
smeared with blood, and its three 
millenia of history seem almost blotted 
from sight by the stain of the last two 
years. Here is a book that makes one 
take off the glasses and see the shocking 
excesses of recent times better pro- 
portioned in the long historical per- 
spective. Sir Harry Luke, whose 
administrative career took him there 
before, and after, the First World War, 
is well acquainted with Cyprus in its 
present and its past, and here he takes 
the longest of views: down a vista at 
the far end of which Aphrodite is visible 
in the foam, and the pharaoh Thothmes 
III. can be faintly seen as the first of the 
island’s innumerable overlords. 

The author promises to ‘ avoid 
politics so far as these do not obtrude 
themselves beyond avoidance,’ and he 
succeeds so well in this resolve that, the 
final chapter excepted, there is hardly 
a reminder of the current troubles. 
Everything else, however, is blended 
into a book which is not altogether a 
history of Cyprus, nor a travel guide, 
nor the study of an island people, but 
something of all these. This is the 
island Antony gave to Cleopatra; 
where Cicero governed and where 
Richard Coeur de Lion was wedded ; 
the island which, having known in turn 
the rule of Franks, Venetians, Turks, 
was destined to come once again under 
the control of the countrymen of the 
English crusader king. Sir Harry 





Luke unrolls the long panorama before 
us, adding personal knowledge to his 
extensive reading so that he becomes 
both historian and guide. He finds 
room for digressions, such as an inquiry 
into the identity of Othello (Rawdon 
Brown’s candidate, the Venetian Cristo- 
foro Moro, having now, it seems, been 
discredited by later inquiries). The 
style, if not notably distinguished, is 
pleasant and straightforward and the 
photographs, many taken by the author, 
will give a good idea of the island 
landscape. Finally, if anyone should 
pick up ‘ Cyprus’ hoping for a different 
kind of book—an assessment of the 
existing political situation—let him at 
least read its concluding chapter and 
ponder Sir Harry’s sensible comments 
on enosis, and his remarks upon the 
character and ambitions of Archbishop 
Makarios. 


A Fool Strikes Oil. 
(Murray.) 18s, 


Barbara Toy. 
205 pp. 


Miss Toy is anything but a loiterer 
along life’s road. Whenever she is not 
rattling across desert sands in her Land- 
Rover, she is rattling along on her type- 
writer; or so it might appear. It is 
only a matter of months since readers 
beheld her digging her cherished car 
out of the Libyan sand-drifts. Now, 
again under her own horse-power, she 
has traversed Saudi Arabia, east to west ; 
and, what is more, found time to make 
another book out of the experience. 
Although Miss Toy is the kind of 
traveller who thinks nothing of passing 
a night under the stars or sleeping in 
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an Arab village gaol when nothing 
better offers itself, yet this was perhaps 
an easier journey than her Sahara 
crossings. It produced nothing much 
worse than the losing of her way when 
trying to avoid forbidden Mecca, and 
the pervasive smell of her Arab guide’s 
ancient socks, apparently strong enough 
to counteract all the perfumes of Arabia. 

No doubt it would have been much 
more complicated if she had not had the 
luck to arrive as the guest of King Saud, 
who received her in audience at Riyadh 
and whose authority smoothed her 
path thereafter. Less preoccupied now 
with the mere effort of getting to places, 
she has more time to look about her and 
study these lands suddenly enriched by 
their oil. Lavish display, a dazzle of 
electric lights and fleets of showy motor- 
cars, were manifest in the towns; but 
with it she found the traditional Arab 
virtues of hospitality and generosity. 
Sometimes her anxiety to offer more 
than just a personal travel-diary results 
in passages that might have come out 
of a sociological or economic survey, 
but Miss Toy’s natural aptitude for 
describing people and recording their 
talk will not be repressed for long. 
Those who have enjoyed her earlier 
journeys will certainly find pleasure in 
this one. 


Vincent Cronin. The Last Migration. 
343 pp. (Hart-Davis.) 16s. 


Here too is the Middle East: the 
collision between novelty and tradition ; 
the current paradox whereby the West- 
ern way of living sweeps irresistibly 
eastward while the West itself is in 
retreat. Mr Cronin writes about Persia 
where the nomad tribes of the south 
still strive to keep to ancient habits of 
life in face of the harassment of bureau- 
crats and politicians in Teheran. ‘ The 
Last Migration’ is not strictly history, 
though some recent Persian history is 
interwoven, and living characters enter 
its pages. It is not wholly a novel, 


though imagination plays freely about 
the central character, the tribal chief or 
Ilkhan, and extends itself in devising 
conversations and incidents. This book, 
as the author defines it, is myth rather 
than history or fiction : myth as Persians 
understand it, without the implication 
of falsity. 

The political planners have decreed 
that the tribe of the Falqani shall be 
settled, no longer to follow the migratory 
pattern of life on which the existence of 
men and herds has depended immem- 
orially. The new ideal, as one character 
puts it, is ‘less Koran, more type- 
writing in the school curriculum. 
Censuses and plans and surveys. And, 
of course, tribal settlement. All in the 
hope of living better.2 And the ex- 
ponents of typewriters, censuses and 
settlement have the army behind them 
to enforce acceptance of these modern 
amenities. Mr Cronin, as the passage 
just quoted will suggest, sides with the 
tribes, and his story is that of a year of 
struggle against the inevitable. By every 
means the Ilkhan tries to avert the 
threatened settlement and his own 
banishment ; frustrated in an attempt 
to appeal direct to the Shah, bam- 
boozled by the politicians, he turns for 
help to a venerable mullah, then to an 
astrologer ; only when all else has failed 
does he resort to arms. This book, like 
its predecessor ‘The Golden Honey- 
comb ’ is the product of an uncommon 
mind, and the author has steeped himself 
in his subject. Its chief weakness is 
perhaps in the dialogue (would a tribal 
chief, even European-educated, talk of 
‘dreams of a paradisal democracy ’ ?), 
but the book leaves a strong impresssion. 
The myth, one feels, may not be so far 
from the truth. 


D. M. Booy. Rock of Exile. 
(Dent.) 25s. 


196 pp. 


Of the books in this selection, it is 
Mr Booy’s which goes farthest afield ; 
for wartime duty sent him to help in 
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Constable 





Sainte-Beuve 
HAROLD NICOLSON 


In this tribute of gratitude (for he 
declares that he owes to Sainte-Beuve 
his introduction to French life and 
literature and contends that the Lundis 
remain the best bedside books in the 
world) Harold Nicolson tells the story 
of the strange, unhappy poet and critic. 


Illus. 25s. 


The Unhappy Countess 


“The story of Lady Strathmore’s life with her demon 
lover, culminating in a nightmarish abduction in mid- 
winter, has a horrid fascination. It is well worth telling 
and Mr Arnold has told it with care in the writing and 
care to discover the exact truth.”—The Listener 

““No work of fiction could be more wildly improbable 
than Mr Arnold’s accurate and strictly factual account 
of this lady’s career. His book is a delightful explora- 
tion of one of the oddest and most romantic by-paths 
of family history.”—The Times Literary Supplement 


Illus. 21s. 


Katakala 


MICHAEL KITTERMASTER 


“‘Katakala is the headquarters of a district in Africa. Some- 
times one enjoys a book so much that it is quite impossible to 
retain any critical faculty at all. I found Katakala just such a 
book.” — Western Mail. “A series of animated sketches of life, 
native and European, on the shore of one of the great lakes 
of Central Africa . . . Its humour springs from the author’s 
passionate concern for the welfare of the Africa he loves and 
now sees changing so swiftly.”—Birmingham Post. “This 
collection of African impressions is in itself a small joy.” 
—Liverpool Daily Post 
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manning a naval signal-station on remote 
Tristan da Cunha. He stayed there for 
more than a year: long enough to 
witness the round of the seasons, long 
enough to make friends with the 
islanders, at first so shy and formal, 
and amply long enough for this very 
young wireless-operator to fall in love. 
Now, fifteen years on, he can look back 
at his rock of exile with gentle detach- 
ment yet with a touch of wistfulness. 
Back to the big occasions of the island 
year, the potato harvest, the annual rat 
hunt, the sea trip to the eastern shores 
to gather the apple-crop, the tense days 
when the men who had sailed to the 
islet of Nightingale to collect petrel-fat 
for their lamps were a week overdue in 
returning. 

The war never obtrudes. Yet the 
arrival of a stray U-boat was always 
possible and even Tristan had its black- 
out and its defence volunteers. This is 
a quiet book, infused with humour and 
affection for a simple, isolated, self- 
sufficient community. The mood is 


caught in many a passage such as this 
one on a village dance: ‘ There was 
something pitiable in the intentness of 
their enjoyment as they circled like 
moths about that single hub of light and 


noise. The windows of the hall on 
these occasions radiated into the night 
a feeble gleam of light, a rumble of feet, 
a hum of voices; but these were lost 
in the immensity of the sea and of the 
darkness that lay like a great weight on 
those half-sunken cottages under the 
wall of the mountain.’ To call Mr 
Booy’s book a lightweight is not to dis- 
parage it. He was not there to investi- 
gate, like Erling Christophersen, nor to 
serve the native community like Mrs 
Barrow or Mrs Rogers—all of whom 
have written about the lonely island— 
—nor was it his purpose to write 
history, like Jan Brander. His presence 
there, his friendships, were incidental 
to a wartime job. Yet it was a lucky 
accident which has produced a book of 
such real charm. 


C. F. Rawnsley and Robert Wright. 
Night Fighter. 382 pp. (Collins.) 
18s. 


It is true that ‘ Night Fighter’ shows 
us how in the years 1940-45 scientific 
invention transformed the whole tech- 
nique of air fighting, but not even the 
least scientifically minded reader need 
fear to be left entangled in a web of 
technical arcana. This is a thoroughly 
human story; for it describes two men’s 
experience of the new aids in battle 
which science had given them, and the 
use they made of these. At the begin- 
ning Mr Rawnsley knew no more about 
radar than anyone else. As a gunner 
he viewed without enthusiasm the 
mysterious little black box installed in 
the aircraft; for neither it nor the 
* magician’ who attended to it seemed 
of much use when he and his pilot, 
John Cunningham, went up to try to 
intercept the German bombers in the 
early days of the war. (‘ The magician 
was still kneeling on his prayer-mat of 
blankets muttering incantations to him- 
self. The green glow from the cathode- 
ray tube flickered on his face. A witch 
doctor, I thought. A witch doctor, and 
black magic. And just about as use- 
ful ! ’) 

Then there came a night when a 
radar-equipped Beaufighter, piloted by 
John Cunningham, brought down a 
Ju. 88 bomber for the first time. Mr 
Rawnsley himself had become one of 
the once derided ‘ magicians,’ a radar- 
operator, and thereafter his story tells 
of the growing mastery of the new 
device and how he and his pilot, with 
its help, were able to intercept and 
destroy more and more of Hitler’s night 
bombers. Their tenth was brought 
down in the sight of King George VI., 
who at an inspection earlier that day 
had asked Mr Rawnsley, ‘ Will you get 
another one tonight for me?’ The 
author was lucky to be with one of the 
most brilliant of our night-fighter pilots 
(John Cunningham himself writes a 
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ELSPETH HUXLEY 
The Red Rock Wilderness 


‘The old narrative formula is as irresistible as 
ever and the African scene is excellently done’ 
NEW STATESMAN 
‘A novel of remarkable power and excitement’ 
SUNDAY TIMES 


Book Society Recommend 15s net 


SIR BASIL GOULD 
The Jewel in the Lotus 


Thirty years of varied, absorbing service in India, 
Tibet and Afghanistan; from the Delhi Durbar 
of 1911 to the Installation of the 14th Dalai Lama 
in 1940 Illustrated 25s net 


OLIVER DE BAER 
Afghan Interlude 


The adventures of four Cambridge under- 
graduates who went to Afghanistan in 1955 to 
find a mountain, in the Hindu Kush, which has 
got mislaid Illustrated 21s net 


GEORGE SUTTON 
Glacier Island 


The leader of the British South Georgia Expedi- 
tion, 1954-55, describes the successes, despite 
extreme difficulties, of the first men to enter 
Antarctica with mountaineering as their principal 
objective Illustrated 21s net 
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foreword to the book), and he has 
blended very successfully the story of 
their shared experiences with that of 
the development which had so great a 
part in the defeat of the German air 
offensive. Though it will not quite 
rank with the greatest war books, ‘ Night 
Fighter’ stands among the best that the 
R.A.F. has so far given us. 


Major-General Richard Hilton. 
Indian Mutiny. 232 pp. 
& Carter.) 18s. 


The 
(Hollis 


The Mutiny now belongs:‘so much to 
the history-books that it is almost with 
a start we recall that, while some of the 
older soldiers who were caught up in it 
had had personal experience of the 
Napoleonic wars, there were younger 
men there who remained active public 
figures until well into this century. 
The Mutiny, then, is history in the 
middle-distance, bridging our world 
and the world, now so immeasurably 
remote, whose destinies were settled in 
the Peninsula and on the field of Water- 
loo. Are we ready, at just a century’s 
distance and with all the weight of this 
age’s sombre knowledge upon us, to 
immerse ourselves in the story of what 
Major-General Hilton calls this old- 
fashioned war ? He himself is not quite 
sure. He is eager, perhaps too eager, 
to justify the re-telling of an old tale 
and, on the other hand, to apologise for 
forcing his epic into the procrustean 
bed of a 230-page book. As to this last 
he need have no misgivings ; for there 
are likely to be few readers nowadays 
for Kaye and Malleson’s six great 
volumes, and General Hilton’s relatively 
short book does give a clear picture of 
the course of events and an idea of 
what it was all about. And as to the 
first, as the author emphasises, the 
Mutiny has still some useful reminders 
for us today. 

Just a hundred years ago, the out- 
break was a few weeks old, the con- 
tagion still spreading and the future in- 
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calculable. It had begun at Meerut in 
May; Delhi was in rebel hands and 
the puppet Mogul emperor enthroned 
there ; British women and children had 
been massacred at Cawnpore. In July 
and again in September the British 
cause in India came nearest to disaster 
when Wilson twice contemplated aban- 
doning the siege of Delhi. After this 
latter date the tide had turned. General 
Hilton writes of the atrocities with 
restraint but gives enough detail to 
bring home the fact that the last century 
could sometimes be as brutal as the 
present one. He deals gently with the 
few men who were found wanting in 
the crisis, and reminds us of the many 
who rose to heights of courage and self- 
sacrifice. Two things stand out from 
his narrative: first, that the leadership 
and initiative were with the British 
throughout ; second, that the Mutiny 
was not a popular national movement 
but was stirred up by a comparatively 
small number of disgruntled priests and 
aristocrats ill at ease under a reforming 
government. 


Hugh Ross Williamson. The Day they 
Killed the King. 206pp. (Miuller.) 
16s. 


The author of those ingenious solu- 
tions of some of history’s riddles, 
‘Historical Whodunits,’ has less occa- 
sion to exercise his detective faculty here 
than in many of the ‘cases’ he has 
investigated. The execution of Charles 
I., in the well-known words of Thomas 
Harrison the regicide, ‘ was not a thing 
done in a corner,’ an exit not enveloped 
in mystery like those of Rufus, or Sir 
Thomas Overbury, or Sir Edmund 
Berry Godfrey. Yet even this public 
and well-documented event has its 
secrets. The identity of the executioner 
and his assistant has not been certainly 
cleared up; nor the meaning of the 
King’s last word to Bishop Juxon on 
the scaffold, ‘Remember!’ Mr Hugh 
Ross Williamson has answers to both 
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GHANA: The autobiography of Kwame Nkrumah Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast The life-story of the most important personality in 
Africa today. ‘Refreshingly honest . . . a picture of an engaging 
human being.” The Observer. With 40 half-tone plates 2I1s 


THEATRE IN THE EAST by Faubion Bowers A lively and enter- 
taining account of Asian dance and drama, covering fourteen 
countries ranging from India to China. With 73 half-tone plates 42s 


MODERN RHODODENDRONS by E. H. M. Cox and P. A. Cox 
The first book to give comprehensive advice on all aspects of cultiva- 
tion and on the various methods of propagation, with information 
on the difficult task of selection. Four colour plates and 23 line 
drawings 2Is 


% SCIENCE AND THE NATION by Sir Edward Appleton The Reith 
Lectures 1956 A survey of the national structure of science, pure and 
applied, and of the reasons underlying Britain’s need for more 
scientists and technologists, by one of our foremost scientists 10s 6d 


ATLAS OF THE BIBLE by L. H. Grollenberg, translated and edited 
by Joyce M. H. Reid BA and Professor H. H. Rowley DD The 
most modern, original and exhaustive background atlas-history to 
the Bible available. 35 maps in 8 colours; 2 endpaper maps in 6 
colours; 408 photographs in gravure; 60,000-word commentary; 
26-page index 14 x 104 166 pp 70s 


% published by the Edinburgh University Press 
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questions, but they shall not be dis- 
closed here. 

His book is what its title promises, 
an hour-by-hour reconstruction of the 
happenings of one memorable day—the 
30th January 1649. ‘The field thus 
narrowed, every recorded detail can be 
studied. Charles is shown in his last 
hours, waiting with calm dignity for 
the long-deferred summons. We are 
made aware, too, of all the last-minute 
embarrassments of his enemies which 
caused the delay: the difficulty of 
finding anyone to act as executioner, 
and of securing signatures to the death 
warrant ; the hostility of Fairfax. And 
the author’s researches into the topog- 
raphy of old Whitehall have given us, 
conjoined with his illustrations, as clear 
a picture of the actual scene on that 
January afternoon as we are perhaps 
ever likely to get. We see the Com- 
mons meeting in the morning, and 
rather surprisingly busied about a vote 
of supply for heating the chamber. 
(History’s odd parallels persist —a 
stranger reading the House of Lords 
Order Paper for roth December 1936, 
when another reign was tragically 
ending, would have assumed their 
lordships had nothing of greater mo- 
ment to occupy them than the Airdrie 
Burgh Extension Bill and a Bill con- 
cerning the Edinburgh Chartered 
Accountants Annuity Fund.) One or 
two obvious slips should be noted: 
James I. is recalled from the grave to 
appoint an ambassador in 1627 and 
Lucy Hutchinson is curiously described 
as brother, instead of daughter, to Sir 
Allen Apsley. There is no index or 
bibliography. 


Henry G. Lamond. Dingo: the Story 
of an Outlaw. 203 pp. (Faber.) 
15s. 


* Some people,’ observes a Queens- 
land trapper in Mr Lamond’s tale, 
‘think a dingo’s just plain dog. Let 
me tell yer, an’ I know, there’s more 
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difference in dogs than there is in you 
an’ me—than you an’ me an’ the boss 
thrown in.’ White Ears, the wild dog 
whose life’s history this is, certainly 
displays a character of his own, feroci- 
ous, and intelligent too, beyond most 
even of his savage kind. When he 
raided the flocks he ripped the flank of 
sheep after sheep, dropping them in 
their tracks as they ran; for this was 
‘a master slayer . . . a dog who was 
adept at his job.” Mr Lamond appears 
to know as much as any man could hope 
to know about the nature of these 
animals, and a very great deal of what 
he knows has gone into this vigorously 
told story of a dingo whose wholesale 
slaughterings of sheep caused the 
Government to put a high price on his 
head, and the farmers and trappers to 
organise themselves for his destruction. 
Nature here is no gentle nurse, and this 
is a tale full of sound and fury, in which 
a wild creature is pitting his wits against 
men: a dog too astute to fall into traps 
or to be baffled by wire fences, and 
fierce enough to slaughter sheep by the 
score, not for hunger but for wanton 
joy in killing. Only at the last does 
Mr Lamond allow sentiment to creep 
in, and is willing to invoke the help of 
coincidence that White Ears may 
escape his deserved fate. Perhaps no 
reader who has followed that hunted 
outlaw through so many perils would 
really wish it otherwise. 


Hugh Popham. Cape of Storms. 207 pp. 
(Hart-Davis.) 21s. 


It was, as the summary on the dust- 
wrapper confesses, a routine voyage 
from the fisherman’s point of view: 
‘It passed without collision or strand- 
ing, fire or mutiny or arrest for poach- 
ing.’ Mr Popham, bound for Arctic 
waters as a passenger in the trawler 
Brucella, no doubt was fortunate to 
escape such calamities. On the other 
hand, as an author he might perhaps 
have welcomed a little trouble now and 
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Excavations 
at Jarishof 


By J. R. C. HAMILTON 


This volume is the first in a series of 
Archaeological Reports and deals with 
one of the oldest and most important 
sites so far discovered in Scotland. 
Covering a period of more than fifty 
years the excavations have disclosed 
three major settlements providing a 
unique picture of life in the Shetland 
Islands from the Stone Age to Viking 
times. 

“ The general reader . . . cannot fail to become 


engrossed in the story of the various settlements 
on this remarkable site.””-—Scotsman 


Fully illustrated, 63s. (post Is. 6d.) 


British Guiana 


By MICHAEL SWAN 


Owing to the inaccessibility of the in- 
terior, the majority of the population 
of British Guiana live on a narrow 
coastal belt and the greater part of this 
book deals with the customs, politics, 
social and economic problems of these 
peoples. The author did penetrate the 
interior to observe the simple life of 
the Amerindians. Fully illustrated. 
25s. (post 11d.) 


The County 
of Roxburgh 


An illustrated inventory of the ancient 
and historical monuments of the 
county, with the fourteenth report of 
the Royal Commission on the Ancient 
Monuments of Scotland. More than 
600 plans and photographs. In two 
volumes. £5 5s. (post 2s. 6d.) 


13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 
or through any bookseller 
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then to spice his tale. As it is, this 
adventure into high latitudes appeals 
chiefly as a description of men earning 
their livelihood in a manner unfamiliar 
to most of us. The trip being unevent- 
ful, Mr Popham falls back on his com- 
panions’ reminiscences of the hazards 
and mischances of earlier voyages, and 
here he was lucky in the companionship 
of a skipper who had plenty of such 
stories to tell, Seamen’s memories 
make up a good deal of the book, but 
besides being an assiduous reporter of 
his shipmates’ talk, the author was a 
close observer of the daily round aboard 
a trawler in the Barents Sea, and he 
describes it in detail. 

He soon came to know the conven- 
tions. For instance, that it is bad form 
to discuss the amount of the catch 
during the voyage. ‘ For anyone, but 
especially for an engineer, to attempt 
to discuss it as a subject of conversation, 
say over the dinner-table, would be a 
solecism almost as gross as to ask the 
Skipper when he thought we should be 
going home. ... A bad haul is best 
not mentioned. To discuss airily, or 
in any terms but the most aggrieved, 
a series of bad hauls is to invite a breach 
of the peace.’ He acquired also such 
scraps of knowledge as that cod must 
always be spoken of in the singular, 
haddocks in the plural. The fishing, 
he found, went on by night as by day, 
though the phrase ‘the dark hauls’ is 
inappropriate in the Arctic summer and 
has little meaning in winter. On larger 
questions, Mr Popham discusses the 
extensions of territorial waters which 
hamper especially the fishing for plaice, 
and reflects on whether these distant- 
sea fishing-grounds are likely to become 
fished out. In general the book is for 
those who enjoy reading of the seafaring 
life for its own sake ; it is ably written, 
but an impression remains that the 
author has been rather hard put to it 
to spin out the incidents of these few 
weeks in Northern waters to the full 
length of a book. 


Kenneth Anderson. 
Jungle Killers. 
16s. 


Man-Eaters and 
(Allen & Unwin) 


It is more than two years since the 
late Jim Corbett’s last book of adventure 
in the Indian jungle was reviewed in 
these pages. Mr Kenneth Anderson is 
in the same tradition and one or two of 
the encounters he relates here can 
match in tension any of Colond 
Corbett’s. Mr Anderson, too, has 
answered many appeals to rescue some 
defenceless village community from a 
man-eating tiger or other marauder, 
and the consequent vigils sometimes 
brought terrifying experiences. To 
spend a night in a ‘ hide ’ in a dry water- 
course, protected by a cartwheel placed 
over his head and anchored with heavy 
stones, might have seemed bad enough 
even without a man-eating tiger crouch- 
ing on the wheel above him and reach- 
ing through the spokes in an effort to 
rake him with its claws. An incident 
of another kind occurred when the 
author, lying in wait for a tigress, took 
up his position prone on a railway line, 
which caused the Madras-Bombay night 
express to pull up to investigate what 
appeared to be an attempt at suicide. 

Not all the killers against whom he 
matched his wit were tigers; one was 
a * rogue ’ elephant, another a dangerous 
sloth bear, a third an aged female 
panther whose habit it was to drag her 
victims from their huts at night. The 
author agrees with most hunters that 
old age, or a wound which makes it 
difficult to catch their natural prey, is 
the usual reason why these creatures 
become man-eaters, though there was 
one tigress which had no reason ex- 
cept possibly the force of example. 
Mr Anderson writes simply and object- 
ively about his exploits, and on occasion 
as if he were writing for the very 
young: ‘ Leisurely he (a black bear) 
would climb back to his abode, there 
to spend the hot hours of the day in 
deep and bearly slumber. I forgot to 
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By the author of ‘The Wooden 
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ERIC WILLIAMS 


“Brisk, intelligent and entertaining. 
... Eric Williams need nurse no 
further qualms about his future as a 
writer.” —H. BE. BATES. 
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W. G. F. JACKSON 30s. 


A survey of the great invasions of 
Russia from the west. The book 
analyses their effects and the reasons 
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P. M. HANDOVER 30s. 


A biography that throws new light on 
the conspiracies round the thrones of 
Elizabeth and James I. 


THE BRAVE 
COWBOY 


EDWARD ABBEY 15s. 


An exciting story of action and pur- 
suit, the protagonist of which is the 
archetypal Cowboy of American folk- 
lore. 
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This vivid account of the descendants 
of settlers and castaways living on the 
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by the Duke of Edinburgh, is written 
by one who spent fourteen months 
there in war-time. 


Photographs, drawings andamap. 25s. 
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it.’—The Times. 
25 photographs and a map. 25s. 
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mention that a small tank, which is the 
Indian colloquial name for a natural 
lake, was conveniently situated on the 
other side of the hillock, so that our 
friend, this bad bear, wanted for 
nothing.’ 


Louis Golding. Mr Hurricane. 303 pp. 
(Hutchinson.) 165s. 


Between the lights of London and 
the simplicities of a small, slightly un- 
stable island in the South Seas we are 
swung back and forth in Mr Louis 
Golding’s latest novel. The period is 
the Twenties, but the theme of escape 
from the temptations and perils of a 
fevered civilisation has nearer affinities 
with the Thirties. Betty, a North 
Country girl who has taken too reckless 
a dive into the West End whirlpool, 
after a particularly sobering experience 
marries, on the rebound, Jeremy Hur- 
ragan (‘Mr Hurricane’), a mild- 
mannered City accountant old enough 
to be her father. Their escape to the 
South Seas is at her instigation, for it 
is the girl who is in flight: from her 
own past and from the fear of herself 
in the future.. On the whole Mr Golding 
manages to persuade us of the meta- 
morphosis of his oddly assorted metro- 
politan pair into copra planters in the 
South Shetlands. Mistakes and dis- 
appointments are inescapable—they are 
swindled in buying a motor-launch, 
their pearl fishery produces worthless 
black pearls—but they survive and 
establish their footing with the neigh- 
bours, white and black. There are 
cannibals in the backwoods, the native 
gongs beat out their mysteries, but the 
book seeks neither to make the flesh 
creep with horrors nor to paint out 
some exotic island paradise : no hoodoo, 
and no hula, here. Attention is held 
firmly on the relationship of the two 
central characters, who are drawn with 
enough discernment for one to follow 
their destiny with interest down to the 
unforeseen crisis of the final pages. 





Robin Jenkins. The Missionaries. 235 pp. 
(Macdonald.) 13s. 6d. 


From one point of view ‘ The Mis. 
sionaries ’ is a study of the diversity of 
religious attitudes among a representa: 
tive group of people in a secular age, 
From another, it is the story of the 
eviction from an imaginary Scottish 
island of a sect of religious enthusiast; 
and their patriarchial leader, who 
claim divine authority for their presence 
there. The Law, appealed to by the 
island’s millionaire owner, has decreed 
their removal, but those who come to 
enforce it are, in varying degrees, un- 
sure of the validity of their mission. At 
the heart of the matter, for all of them, 
is the uncertainty whether the white- 
bearded seer, Donald MclInver, and his 
psalm-singing followers are truly in- 
spired or are mere self-seeking hum- 
bugs. On this essential point suspense 
is nicely maintained. The policemen 
from the mainland debate the issue from 
their differing standpoints ; so does the 
sheriff, Mr Vontin the millionaire, and 
Andrew Doig, an idealistic young prig 
whom the latter’s daughter has invited 
to Sollas. On each of them except the 
imperturbable Marguerite Vontin, the 
island exerts its disturbing influence; 
each responds in his own way. The 
more conventional and materialistic of 
them—the sheriff and Bull the police- 
man—yield most easily to the spell of 
the seer and the Sanctuary Stone. Men 
of subtler mind, Constable Rollo or 
Nigg the sheriff’s clerk, remain com- 
paratively immune, while the police- 
man Creepe is shielded by his particular 
brand of Calvinism. For all of them the 
island produces some odd experiences, 
but it is the young Andrew Doig who 
comes to Sollas with most to learn, and 
to him the final revelation is vouchsafed. 
If some of Mr Jenkins’s characters seem 
a little larger than life, and his island 
illumined by a mystic moonlight rather 
than the light of common day, his tale 
loses nothing thereby. This, his latest 
Scottish novel, is an unusual and 
reflective story. 
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THE SUDAN’S PATH 
TO INDEPENDENCE 


By J. S. R. DUNCAN, with a Foreword 
by Sm KNOX HELM 


From Recent Reviews 


“*Elegaic, prophetic, triumphant and humble. This is medicine to be 
taken by every British Commonwealth citizen today—a wise, astringent, 
deeply-moving profession of faith by a man who served in the corps d’élite 
of the old Empire.””—Overseas, The Journal of the Overseas League. 


“We follow him on his daily round—dispensing justice from a stone 
hut in the market-place. ... Then off to Hamarland, jogging along the 
sandy tracks on a camel, to settle divorces and arbitrate on boundary disputes, 
divert floods or destroy locusts. . . . Even a tribal war hardly ruffles him. 
He charges in among the flying spears. . . . Mr Duncan handles his nar- 
rative excellently. His anecdotes dovetail well with his account of the 
country in general.” —Times Literary Supplement. 


‘“* The best part of this admirably lucid and readable book is the author’s 
description of his days as an assistant district commissioner . . . but Mr 
Duncan has also many pertinent observations to make on more serious 
topics. With men of his calibre in the administration it is little wonder that the 
change-over in the Sudan went so smoothly. . . .”—Manchester Evening News. 


“* The Sudan’s Path to Independence is deserving of the highest com- 
mendation. . . . The author’s strong affection for the Sudan and its varied 
peoples is clearly apparent in his well-written pages. So also is his acute 
understanding of the issues involved in the transformation of subject peoples 
to a state of independence.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 


‘* In these days when British Imperialism is so often the subject of derision 
it is well to be reminded of the tremendous genius which characterises 


British rule. . . . One would wish that Mr Duncan’s balanced essay on 
the Sudan’s progress to independence could be read by all the critics. . . .” 
—The Northern Echo. 
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Nigel Tranter. 
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MacGregor’s Gathering. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


From the fictional isle of Sollas we 
are recalled, in ‘ MacGregor’s Gather- 
ing,’ to places and circumstances that 
are securely established in atlas and 
history-book. This is a novel concerned 
with the Old Pretender’s abortive 
descent on Scotland in 1708, when dis- 
content with the Union had raised 
Jacobite hopes to a high pitch. The 
Rob Roy country is its setting, with the 
renowned freebooter himself dashing 
hither and thither in King James’s 


as Gregor’s own little Highland horse, 
To begin with, there is the rumbustious 
episode when Gregor rides through the 
night with the great white bull of 
Gallangad following behind him as a 
trophy of war. At the end there is the 
ambush (and here, it seems, history half 
nods in agreement) when four Mac- 
Gregors put to rout a troop of Hanover- 
ian horse and retrieve the incriminating 
Bond of Association with all its signa- 
tures of the Jacobite chieftains, 
Gregor’s abduction of his future bride 
from a Lowland mansion during a 
party, and much else of a like calculated 
recklessness, is performed in between, 


behalf and his own ; but the hero is his 
nephew and pupil Gregor, laird of 
Glengyle. In framing his hero’s ex- 
ploits Mr Tranter’s fancy is as venture- 
some and untiring, yet as well controlled, 


If such a comment may be ventured 
from far below the Highland Line, 
both Mr Tranter’s historical background 
and his Highlanders appear to come 
quite near to the reality. 
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THE LONDON CAGE 
By Colonel A. P. Scotland, 0.B.E. 


Originally banned by the War Office, Colonel Scotland’s 


astonishing story of espionage and adventure can now 
be published. 


Illustrated. 16s. 


EXPEDITION SOUTH 
By Major W. Ellery Anderson 


An inspiring story of endurance and achievement in 
the Antarctic. 


Illustrated. 18s. 
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To the Saxons, this was ‘Moed-monath’, the month of meadows. 
The modern name, however, honours the best-known of all Romans and 
first distinguished visitor to this island, Julius Caesar. 


More than once we have been spurred on to greater efforts by the reminder 
that no successful invasion of these shores has taken place since 1066. That 
very odd landing by the French on the coast of Pembrokeshire in 1797 does 
not apparently count. Neither, it would seem, does the annual—and usually 
successful—‘invasion’ which we attempt to stem at Wimbledon and Henley. 
How nice it would be if we could retain the Diamond Sculls and/or win a 
Singles Championship... Beyond suggesting that the rallying-cry in this 
situation would appear to be “1066’, the Midland Bank can offer no constructive 
advice. Instead, it contents itself by dealing expeditiously with the foreign 
visitors’ banking requirements at its Overseas Branch, 122 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C.2 and at its 2130 branches throughout England and Wales. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office : Poultry, London, E.C.2 

















